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A LITTLE JOURNAL OF BEING ALONE 

Midwinter and all dulled but the wind and the stars The dead of the 
dark winter, stretching behind me ihe dim patch ofsvlcntda^'s alone The 
wind IS a tooth in the breast the dark suns give no light. 

There was no sky— only the breathy air and a heaviness behind the trees 
like the dull butt of an iron bar I watch the moribund chickens sundmg 
about on one leg with their claws enmped hkc a bunch of twigs A draught 
that seemed to splmtct the bones, ran an icy tune along the hedge and leapt 
with the wind, dtaggmg after it the straws combed by tiic brambles out of 
this mortung’s load In, in, shut everythmg m Oh the happiness of 
being :donc— it’s like having only one doot to yourself and that bolted 
and firm walls round The taste of it is m my food, the sound in my foot- 
steps I enjoy it even when terrified of my own alarming presence in the 
welcoming void 

Down, ^e orchard getting wood, I said, ‘That’s the smoke of my fire ' 
In a moment I shall hght my last candle and go to bed I’m going to sleep 
on my elbow and my shadow lurches over the page There’s a noise far 
away m the dark which seems to know where I am Why do all such 
things recall Death* 


Poetry has a scent That sounds finicky, but it is true More and mote I 
turn to the poets for my readmg, yet my appetite is spare A hnc some- 
times lasts me for weeks 

I was watchmg the wmd dabbing at a dead oak leaf, but my mind was 
full of the poets and their ways 

Wordsworth’s verses are the eanh, he was the poet who turned with 
thanks to his dear friend the earth His poetry is hkc the hiU-sidc grass 
with here and there the boundmg note of the bird above it, tummg, dart- 
ing, scoopmg the air under ite wing Bums was gnarled as a root, fluent 
as rock water, strong as a gale When I read his poems I feel the coldness 
of his rugged hand, red from its scrub m the stream, flymg over the paper, 
stamping it with his visions of love, and garbled pauper devils Blake was 
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anidiom. Byron cut his teeth on gall-stones. KcatswasthcscaandShclIey 
the starlight so secure in the skies. 


1 love the alert &ecdom ofheing alone. Anything may come and you 
are ready to grasp it. 

When night-dme bars me in 
and I am sitting sewing 
my fancy takes the whim 
to think of snowdrops growing. 

They sprinkle grudging places 
With slender drops of white, 
and hang their orphan iaces 
m narrow hoods of light. 

So frail I must recall 
The shoulder of the cloud, 
the scratching of the squall, 
the wind, the frost, the flood. 

Child kindness of the year 
Young promise of bcgmlemcnt 
more tender and more dear 
than old fulfilment. 

How strange it is to see 
and hard to understand 
your Sliver shine like chanty 
in svuitet’s stubborn hand * 


Happy no longer, but full of diose hotnbic thoughts which one pushes 
off one’s life only to find them round one's deathbed. 

Gwendolen feared 
all things that stared 
bps that jeered 
jaws that fleered 
moons that were weird. 
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Gwendolen feared 
the whispering string 
that would not sing 
but told the music 
when to begm — 
that Gwendolen knew, 
yes, through and through 

A bird sang that. And ‘Egypt, Egypt* sang another passionately Their 
songs were so long this evening and smooth like psalms And the air was 
like a church and the twihght lasted and lasted nil it wore itself out on the 
•wall Like a door shutnng At last there was only a clunk and a keyhole 
The verger had gone home the moon made me thmk of an msect as 
it crawled along the branch of the ash tree 


Thank God visibly for the day and the mgbt which passed for me like 
one hour of contentment Snow It has been snowing all day without 
an interval m the silent bustle of dakes There was a darkness behmd the 
giddy pattern of the snow-dots, they fell past the open stable door, never 
colhding but drifting mto a quiet httle ndge on the stone step And m 
Ac croob of the trees were great lathers soft and swollen as sleeping 
birds There was so much movement with so little noise that I felt I had 
gone deaf The only sounds were the farm dogs’ rough 'Hew hough- 
hough and the splurge of a mass shdmg &om some woody ledge in the 
copse The trees appe^ed to have put on flesh, their silenccwas softer 
than m frost nme with none of that tense endurance of pam And the 
irk grey sheep were m the white field I fel, rerher then sew the subtle 
birds nMt the ground flitting fkom bush to hush Such e lovely tmeon 
saous day I never ouee remembered that there was such a person a^ 
myself and that I was there choppmg and sawing logs, and gathenno 
&S60ts and brushwood which had to be bfted from under the snow“d 
beaten aga^t the trees The only assemon of emstence was blood 
warn* of bmuty m the winter undertones of yellow and 

wlnte and blai tmd gray wheb made up Ac humanlcss landscape 

fim A^b4 ■ ' Ae 


■And Ac moral of Aat i’ I asked myself at the end of a long 


long silence 
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when I found that I had forgotten to do anjtlimg and everything was 
empty, burnt out and run down Don't talk to me of morals To draw 
a moral is to draw a bolt. One entertams one's imagtnanon (or some one 
clsc’s), makes a pretence of being fnendlj, and then suddenly bangs the 
door m its affronted face 

Oh the rum of the snow • In the night tlic wind blew like ten thousand 
brass bands and strewed the countryside wjtli splinters Bbdc and hamed 
was my brain wth mtemal confusion, injury and damage done while I 
was asleep 

I look^ out The clumsy snow was gray The trees were groanmg 
and squeakmg and rubbing their branches imtably hkc men with hce 
under their skin Where tlic wmd touched die snow liad slipped sidew ays 
and dissolved die drowned earth loomed lecniy , boggily full and repul- 
sive Pale fat carcase I’ve seen dead sheep come down on flooded water 
which resemble those fields 

But ineffable sounds arc in die sky Another temtory is above me, 
other beings cue off from the world fight and struggle m die cloud Peace, 
that too came under the mallet of the gale I heard the thud on its skull 
Each day is spent m hard labour I carry, I bear, I lift, I fight, not with 
angels but spidefuUs of muck My adversanes are wet, cold and hunger, 
my tempter u the fire My steep is a dog's It s my hfe to dig and saw. 
cook and wash and gatlier sticks to warm my sleepy cvenmgs I know 
that I’m not great but small and that I'm not afraid 

Earth has come to itself again under the deft handling of the tender sky 
Not exaedy afraid, but consaous of my infinite solitude, I paused in the 
hall and for a moment thought vividly of the isolated moonlight round 
the house In the mormngs I shout at the dogs, sing, run loudly from room 
to room But when it is dark I find myself hushmg myself, walking in a 
whisper, as if afraid of Jetang something overhear my existence 

I didn’t draw the curtains after sunset and when I turned my head from 
the fire I was shocked to see the immense green light of the sky and its 
enormous even space bending the emmen of the black earth outwards 
hke the openmg of a flower or the binding of a book held too near the 
heat It broke the back of the hills the small plot of the skylight held the 
same immensity of soil emoaonlcss space as the whole it seemed more 
fearful for there bemg no stars sun or moon, nor any direction for the 
eye to chng to How lovely Gregory Cock looked in the orchard on the 
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green grass » Scarlet comb, gold and sJver ruff, large feet m yellow boots, 
grey waistcoat I ought to have called him Apollo 

The storm has wrought a queer privacy round the hill All the tele- 
phone wires are down The roads were too bad un t il yttterday for cats 
to get up the hill and the weather is still too cold for people to call The 
silence is so impregnable that even my tlioughts of people outside its Ime 
ate small and hesitant One lamp is gomg out 

I had a strange and fearful dream 1 dreamed they killed me The first 
shot missed and tore the skm off my knuckles Blood ran The second 
went through my heart I heard my death shnek and died Then waking 
m die curtamed room 1 was alive again I woke m the middle of a dirush* s 
song By its strong tone I knew the snow had neither dismayed nor 
deceived the birds Their voices throb like artencs Winter is broken 
But winter is dear to me Come back 

The atmosphere to-mght makes every sound separate Some one not 
human xs walking about the other end of the house Old Mrs Lloyd 
came to tea That farm m Pembrokeshire years ago Cutting off a pound 
or two of ham fetching younelf a couple of eggs and carelessly skimmmg 
a cupful of cream Martha, the housekeeper the three scullery girls lymg 
m one bed tellmg ghost stones Then up m the morning very early to puE 
young carrots and scrape them at the well and cat them before runmng 
doivn to the nver where Mrs Lloyd said you would see the trout swim- 
ming Picmes on the neks the former thundenng down below Bread 
baked in the kittle, an iron poi with peat stacked round it and die smoke 
nsmg straight in one huge loaf Ridmg the cows home The girl who 
kissed them on their noses and eyes 

Now the old people dead and the young orangc-farmmg ^ South 
Africa At the form cars and machmery and no more maids walking up 
the hill late on a summer’s evening to fetch the best water &om the 
spring 

The gossip of tlic waters rushing off die hills is endless It is hke the 
h>-stena of people runnmg from disaster discussmg it as they flee, and 
sometimes breaking out into a caddmg revolutionary song 

what a sour thaw ' As soon as^ou pm jour nose out it’s wedgea tight 
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in a crack of %vind Faces show a brisk red, noses arc kindled and features 
screwed into a grotesque likeness to Aosc on Tobyjugs and old glazed 
ader pots 

The slow funerals of old folk creep into the churchyards knees arc 
thrust into the fire, and people sitting thus are red in front and grey behind 
The wind has blown shoals of oak leaves out of the wood and they he 
there silvery brown, while from the scrubby shelter of a bush or a hedge 
rises the bitter wailing of a new-born lamb 

Ah, what a time for the year’s remorseless nativity play to begm! A 
strange snow-gleammg light plays on it from the clouds And sometimes 
there is another hght — a hght hard to describe — ^wbich seems to steal 
upwarJ and be rounded off by trees and hills, a sort of window or thaw 
through the thickness of earth mto a scasonless beauty, as though that spot 
Were transparent over an ideal I stare from the hiUside up into the brown 
clouds, where like dead leaves whirling, a flock of starlings u blown over 
the valley The shouong crows nse foim the grass at my approach and 
tush hoanely mto the ait in a moment they are hundreds of feet above 
the fields wagging theit great disjomted wings like fins The firs bend and 
let the wind out of the wood A whey-faced primrose is a star among 
storms ‘Starvaaon’s m the bed,* said Mrs Lloyd as she hooked the kettle 
over a mass of fire ‘The days are opening and the weather tightening 
Now It IS mght I heat the owb and when I pull back the cuttam I see 
the moonlight all awry like the crooked frame of frost-bitten age Cold, 
cold, cold The stars amaze me No one could believe such things of the 
day sJcy, that the clouded, humed or one-coloured roof of dayhght should 
turn mto this utterly different possibility, this blackness all branched and 
antlered with white planets It sends me cowenng back behmd my own 
eyehds, feeling my flesh a safety curtam between me and the etem j steel 
of the eternal will Which star holds to-mght’s dream or yesterday s 
memory i I have fancied an unrecognizable change m my face to-day — 
a look which is not mme and which each feature behes while showing it 
Forehead — no , eyes — no , no no no Perhaps m a co-existence I have died 
to-day, or grown old and the terrestrial shadow of my spaaous twm 
has darkened in sympathy I don’t know, but the strangeness is there 
Oh ' Gwendolen the wild, whose eyes are the shining of a lamp on shut 
eyehds Gwendolen, die groundles spent of the heights I brought you 
vaa life, whilt. I ^Kifebe.*! Qnjt. feaf vac!a cua c bwa.?, to 

prove yourself aloud, and so like most of my creations you move only 
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earth’s white daughters 
the musical waters 
make the step rehound 
m recoil of sound 
as the rode head quivers 
to tethered nvers 

Prose thought Poetic thought The snowdrops m the broken hedge, the 
pnmroses startling the vague shadows The pony in his wmter fur grazing 
the slope with the bnght moon m the blue sky, the garden gate and the 
bay tree smelling of puddings The wind blowmg cold through the brain, 
the woodshed, the Swedish saw, the round logs with orange ends Mother 
piling sticks 

Then the walk to the bus down the hill and the dusky httle humpback’s 
twihght salute, ’good-night,’ his deformed scufSe, his insulting shadow 
If only one could bring a barrow and cart away his back ' Ah, it isn’t fair, 
there’s no wit in it The dusk filling up the gaps m hedges, waiting by 
gate-posts and bams, thickening m the overgrown patches The thin and 
glassy shadows of the early moonlight, the fire, the speech of wood 
hummg the sleepmg dogs breathing, lamplight, bed I half saw, half 
dreamed it all, vanishing slowly mto mght, slowly, tranquilly, disappear- 
ing into the darkness All were safe Not only the powerful and sensible 
trees, but each unconsaous bud and weak flower I could hardly beheve 
that they were there out alone, once I myself was mdoon Yet they were 
each m its day-time place securely and peacefiiUy furled How unlike us • 
Nature is not more cruel by dark than by day For every owl there is a 
hawk. Of night we needn't be afraid, it would let us sleep as sacredly, as 
devotedly, as the plants, itisouiscives that make us sweat to think of the 
night mind of man with all the soul s witchcraft rampantly awake and 
crawling through the dew So we have to pray ‘guard us at mght’ when 
we might he as famihar with the moon as the sun 


Candlemas Day Throw all your candles and candlesticks away 
Where the wmd blows it will blow dll May-day It blew from the north- 
cast, a shnvelhng wind, starving man and beast, bhghtmg the down of 
buds I feel sick with it Even the wighty demons on my chest arc 
shaken 

Mr Lloyd, old and proverbial, living by the sayings of his Adam-hke 
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progenitors, -walks about like the father of the hills Said he, rubbing the 
wd off his bristles -with his shirt sleeve, *Ah un do lick -your face a bit,’ 
and Mrs Lloyd comes m and sits by the fire gmmblmg soothingly like a 
pot simmermg When she lets her ^wl go loose, the smell of anaent 
v.cather craft fills the air about her like dried herbs ‘Ah, Ah, Ah,’ she 
sighs looking at the famihar feet m dasac boots which she has just put to 
warm on the fender And her glance says ‘A fine pair of feet for seventy 
I wouldn’t change ’em for a motor car ’ Her twist of hair is screwed up 
as dghtly as if the fiost had luppcd it, and the blue shade of her nose is the 
dim colour of the meadows m the early mornings 


Night The wmdows look as if dicy have been dipped m black oil — 
fiost IS tight about us The bird winks his chip of black eye as 1 teach up 
my chilblainy hands to cover him Moonhght, corpse hght, flower hght 
When 1 look I seem to have one mmd m another world A step would 

take me— where } To the land M craves the place that isn’t home, 

where songs are simg fiesh and never sung agaui where there is running 
and wildness and fleet water » Oh where leads the white bloom on the 
wmter branch! Where and what is the note I overhear e 

Day In the black wood the sun flashed white like a bird flying An 
unseen bird made a noise of tinging iron somewhere m the deep chilhng 
shade Not another sound but clmg-clang cling-clang low to the matted 
ground All black black depths and the brink of dangerous knowledge 
The ssand flashed at the tragic clouds and fell back mto its own wild 
country 
Later 

I said ‘Who can be that benighted person walking on the bank so fast 
alone i’ It was my shadow m moonlight like an impression m wax of 
my OV.TI ghost The rays of the mcxin slit through the house 

Only poets Inoii' What svas n I wanted this morning j What! By the 
fire, svith patches of silence and patches of wmd and the hours steppme 
towards midnight what was I going to -wntei 1 m hke a very old wo^ 
knuckling my hands m my Up and repeating forgotten deaths 

The sunlight threaded the trees with bluish threads it wove whol 
skeletons of shadows w ithin the brandies until the golden bark and loun/ 
ness of the hmbs were less solid than the inner lacing Body and soul th' 
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trees stood, and the light fell out of a sheer sky white at the run, a dark 
blue hole above But to-night the stars crackled and spat The earth svas 
firm, but the sky ruled it and where they met hght cut darkness to the 
bone. 


I see the great sky out of the window — huge reaches of transparent 
glow And the dead leaves of clouds lying soil 
The lonely sound the winter makes ! 


A person may be so used to hving alone that another creature on a hill 
/ top a mile awayjosdcs him 

v I’m feeling there are others with me, but m thought I am always alone 
The warm ram ponderously fUUng, the wind m one tree, the pale and 
shadowy sky flappmg as an unlatched door— it was not I that was lonely, 
but they 

I sat, or rather lay, on the hiilstde just when mght and day were reckon- 
ing with each other The sulletmcss of months was broken, and the birds 
were smging themselves to sleep A horse stood loosely on the rough 
slope, dcowsmg, quarters to the house The wet grass smelled of eny 
herbs undcc me, the wmd smelt of stan 1 was so tired that my body 
seemed to sink into its grave under the turf my hands ungrasped and the 
world fell through the lax fingers No more resentment. No more 
passion or complaint, tears or justification No more gnef and pam and 
betrayal Only joy Thou Father knowest me Beyond the hard con- 
ditions of our life and fate, speak for me to those few I love, as I love this 
place on earth and this earth of all thy worlds God be between us all hke 
the lovely air 

It was pure delight to he there widi my dtar home winds coming over 
the tops of the elms and my own country lapping around its incomparable 
hills . to he and rest and wonder whether real death can be so perfect. 


Far away from me the long salts of pale light struck down into the 
smoke of hill and %ood The clouds were lighming-edgcd and the fine 
fingen of the poplars grew throuj^i the field hke a hand The l^ht fell 
on the farmstead ss-alls where they rose from the roadsides roofed in weeds, 
and made them peaceful Beauaful spnng of spnng. hardl) to be seen or 
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fclr, when there is only one of each first thing — one flower, one lamb, 
one twig of sun— is passing, passing almost without recognition. The birds 
sing more often, and the matenul clouds ate sucklmg the slopes to fuller 
green. The cries of the sheep fill all the comers of the fields. But still a 
wintriness lingers like the ghost of a wicked man keeping step with the 
moon when lus bones arc grass. . . . 

The hght is burstmg. Shelley’s ydlow fire I 

Suddenly it rained a silent doud, and turning round I went into the 
house and listened to the breathing silence that falls between the yes of 
the hght and the no of the dark. 
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THE WINTER JOURNAL 

Christmas, 1939 Brookcnd Now is the time to start a long long task 
or else to sit m silence unwinding ray sadness sliade by shade 
That’s what I would have done had I not sold this twiht day 
We walked together by the nver It was a dark yellow green rooted 
to Its rock The cattle gloomed over the water It was cold and we were 
tifcd There were so many people, and I have ceased to say ‘tell me 
Here I am where I beganThc Widower two years ago, and where I hope 
to end It if this year doesn’t break my heart I will do evcrythmgjust as I 
used put the lamp on the kitchen table, bolt the back door 


The jasmine is m bloom against the back scullery walk It’s a cold, 
clammy thaw Went to the staaon about my luggage past the Brewery 
The building threw the street into gray shadow a street which is 
nearly always empty It smelt malty, and there was a soft hiss of steam 
Men were rolling barrels mto the reverberating entries M-— came 
to tea I met him m the road between the Vme Tree and the Vicarage, 
walkmg in his sandals 

We looked at Lear but he couldn’t amuse Watched the fire s 
tendrils twining round the iron bar the chimney all furred and black, 
M ’s features thrust into the hght Oh hopeless time ' 

Christmas is past I -will look out of the window across the pmched 
garden to the hill which seems more like a reminder of home than home 
Itself I cannot remember that I have hvedthere ThchilJs across Jones’s 
field were a wmtry gray the lawn palhd with frost In the apple trees 
many decayed and frosted apples — to me a strange dark red blurr The 
sky was ominous the sun standmg under a low entrance of cloud At 
night raoonhght fiost and fog 


To-day the church spire stood up m the faint atmosphere but a shade 
emphasized upon the air and the rest of the town was spilt pell-mell like 
a hasty sketch over an imperfect erasure It was very beautiful — a 
momenory joy To-morrow I unpadb and start The W/dower Have 
done nothmg to-day but fcmt and mope inwardly though outwardly 
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only a little pale But I pay bttle attention to ray obsequious image 

Asked M to wnte a duty. 

The fire grows white with drifting paper ashes A tiny > ellow flame 
making a tmy noise Now tvhy at midnight should I be reramded of one 
of the grandest happiest prayers of diankfidness that I ever consaously 
uttered ? 

It wasn’t a quiet day and not luminous, but wild and shot with keen 
gleams 1 stood enraptured Not a moment in earth or sky but svas 
answ ered by my inmost spirit in perfect and audible praise to creation for 
Its stem kindness, its harsh gifts, to me I was nearly penniless, I had no 
neat hope, but I had my senses to reflect the earth about me There was a 
strange perspective, a hght hke wind, a nearness and a famess hard to 
define The small horizon had white facets sharply cut wbch shot rays 
over the low dark fields the minute trees in tlie distance, then the 
hugely disturbed branches over me — elm oak, pine and ash clashing their 
naked arms while a vast flock of crows black as demons and separately 
huge, drove over the road, low and hoarse as the wind itself They were 
so large, blowing and flying, that the air was unbalanced, and rocked, 
while dizry sight tned to take them m and the small remote skyhne 
behind them The fields grew less and less under the withdrawal of tlie 
clouds the old hchcn-dim woods crooned m the hollows and all around 
was the pccscticc of the weather and the wind I can see it now — the 
reddish hedges with their rusty stalks hke wire, the hovels of hayncks, 
the catdc— and feel the debght filling me Before u was over I looked to 
the w cst The sunset was lower than the most diminished tree, the earth 
sank before it m a visible curve, over which die mght, seen like a dark 
cloud through sunshine, was rapidly fallmg 
Oh how long it is smee I have looked at the gteamess of nature miser- 
ably, through my own drearmess’ Notv it is my great refuge, my in- 
dependent godliness whicli I worship without self-pity It’s a beauuful 
change from the tortured symbolism m which creation is molten and 
t\wst^ mto the form of self, to the simple and ever open sight of love * 
The fields arc my grass hfe. the sun. the wmd, the weather If this oower 
o\cr m) sohtary hours persist, I am blessed ^ 


Tcvmeht a loxv roar liL= sumter madmiery. Ra Era m the dark The 
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footsteps past My hand cold The whole town silent . . The yellow 
and brown bird singing, a red rose painted on his cagd I cannot m the 
stillness recollect his notes Midnight and no more margin 


I have put a mug of winter bemes on the table and covered the birds 
with a newspaper The fire bums brightly wth a sound like twigs under- 
foot. M brought me to the door Last night the laughing nightmare, 

very very homble and temlymg I woke laughing and kept sinking and 
wakmg again, choking with laughter and the sensation of hands brushing 
my throat A flat hght dim and undeimed as moon vapour shone over the 
top of the curtam on the ceiling In die morning snow and its reflection 
smking across to the pale green door Looked out of the window No 
sky, but solidity about the buddings and the trees blue Snow stuck in the 
palings A woman m the middle of the cross-roads standing and looking 
dazed with the shock of the change 

Shopped with M— who brought me a letter Went for a walk alone 
by the nver I saw, but about half-way seemed to lose my aght in medita- 
tion The town behind me showed stark white squares and oblongs in a 
looming khaki mist The berry trees a heavy red, the snow melting m 
little round pox, the grass pteremg it like a needle through linen The 
nver repeated the density above it only mote darkly It was all silent save 
for some water birds whose fiict scratdied the surface with white weals 
as they rose But the nver brought thoughts of our childhood as it 
always does 1 11 go to bed 

(Sometime early this mommg before the hght broke I heard a mvial 
bell nng nvice, and I instantly saw under my eyelids a hand, impulsive, 
gross and autocraac, lying on a table near an uirabd s bell, and trembling 
with anger I saw the wnst and the (hlled sleeve but not more It tvas not 
a dream) 

December 29th The sheep, wrapped m enormous foggy fleeces, swollen 
with lambs, were invisible to my eye uncd the maw of them began to run 
across the field, bucking over die tussocks Their feet made a sort of 
papery rustlmg m the snow with a heavy throbbing underground Tufis 
of gray rushes packed aroimd with snow, crows, flatness, cold We 
■weni tip Chase Sal on a sale m die sun and stared at the snowy fi^ds 
falling and fading mto yellowish vapour A line of icc-green in. the sky 
was the only colour save the vivid dead gold of the oak leaves against the 
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dim -nrktc landrapc. . . 'Wtm behind the hiU along the little v. ngglmg 
black paths between boulders under snow 
It has been a perfectly stdl day wth sunshme like a faint gloss on certain 
slopes but not enough to reveal the long mountains or to illuminate the 
sky All had an undefined half obhteratcd beauty m which the trees looked 
hke clouds and the birds were colourless ItnWas winter, silent winter A 
dog barked and that was all The midday thaw was freezing again and 
the fallen trees under the snow were sleeping forms 
We saw a rumed bam with humbled svalls and bramble sprays thrust 
forth from a door of mossy planks soil hinged on to the post There w as 
no breeze to jar it The sun shone mto the roofless oblong and out agam 
by the shts m the walls The stones were huge and green As I looked 
back I saw it there behind us dark and fallen m the windless empty heath, 
with evening round it, and a confusion of cloud 

*You suit the •woods,’ M— said We lit a bracken fire and made a 
bed for Gladys While the light lasted a pleased robin kept near us He 
seemed to like us to be there The sky turned a pale lilac with stars, and 


the branches stretched m hard, thm paial The fire began to give light 
We might have been alone on a rock in the north The sparks dazzled us 
and made the stars fade Sometimes the dead bracken ensped under the 
frozen snow a slight, dry sumng like an animal Then darkness 
directly above the hghmess and die diappcarancc of the air and the trees 
Returning the snow gave us a hghi to see the space below us, trans- 
parentto the deep stdlbottom OurhiU’sbackborcus so that standing still 
we seemed afloat upon air, far above the black valleys On the one side 
lay the shadow of the forest, on the other the silent lurmnous wlutc plam 
of the nver, phosphorescent under the vivid constcllauons, stretching out 
of sight to the foot of the Wekh mountains Oh it awed us, not to look 
but to sound with out eyes so deep’ Oh the lonchncss, the silence ' No 
tracks but ours no voices but our mvn Oh the mighty sense of the 
spread ^ below us the utterly pure night air wc drank' The oath 
ran by the d^h rocks which sometimes hid the stars I forgot evcrvtL. 

m the larger being m the mystenous earth bated to dieivmtersky mcach 


star spaced and separate, mtense and rare* 


Down at last we sepatated I was nred, and /I,™ I fclt roU , . 1 , l 
dull of the nver Lame and dnngod I went on IL '''' 

shadows along the polished road 1 was dned np with thirst’' 
m a eomet of the Vine Tree window, so . wen^Tant 
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cold sour adcr Onl> an old man warming knees like clbo%vs in the wood 
blaze, and the Landlord and his wife Home wth sore feet Finished a 
letter, finished the cigarettes liouhed the fire and wrote on my knees 
by tlie little footstool, to the dromng of the waterfall 
Later lam so cold Icrouch here like a stone over a grave and thcroom 
grows empty as the frozen ground, and tlic sun we saw goes under the 
world Voices Wlien I’m indoors I cannot get out of the darkness and 
fear Indoors I’m so old — tlirow a shawl over me. I’m dim But when 
I’m out in the fields and sec the hillsj ust as they were when I was a child — 
then I ant a child and I Coudi things and feel childish knosvledgc in my 
fingen If I had daily work in the open I should be so happyjust to sec 
and heat I’ll ask M to let me help him wth some sawmg 

At the table leaning on my elbow, looking out of the window A blur, 
a tliaw Tlie canines jumpmg The only sound m the room was their 
claws on the tin bottom of the cage— and then suddenly a single refroussS 
bit of song like a jest from one of them 

The divisions of ame fad As I sit here I don’t know whether it’s to-day 
or yesterday, and I don’t believe the rooks do either I seem to have a 
part in each and nothing to join them together with There’s a memory 
in me like a landscape fil of my fust dchght The larks are singing over 
a field and the white clouds rise from the earth line and spread over the 
gray sky, and I ask myself, ‘What u it that's here f 


This house soon warms up in the morning with good fires in the kitchen 
and suting-room Tlie birds are bathing m their dnokmg water, the 
paper man has just been Blue hat with a ^ther in it Saw the same crow 
fly past the same tree at the same time — the tree a bluish brown stain, 
perfectly immobile, the earth dark like saturated wood 

It froze again. Up the garden to pick groundsel for the canaries — still 
snow along the garden wall and frozen m the ivy — the cabbages, the path 
with frozen footprints and no wmd to make the trees alive Birdslikcmice 
creeping over the ground, gray and small I shall take Gladys out and 
carry a basket for twigs The sky has lifted I see a soft scattering of cloud 
on the yellow atmosphere 

Later I gathered sticks by willows and by elms The sun rode low m a 
white mist, die hills were hidden, die fields flat white All at once, a 
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chingc' the sun stmled on the uneven surface of the snow, making 

thousands of blue dimples A blue sky dotted svith white cloud In the 
east an immense w^tc bank shaded to the misty horizon, its loftiest ndges 
smoothed rath whte so that all appeared like a bnght pasture under an 
ice mountain Peewits and crows on the wing Blackbirds and thrushes 
surveying the fiat of ground from the tops of the hedges Flocks andflocks 
of dry bent brovm, leaves on the field 
Noii^ the world in shadow while all clouds hasten to the sunset 


1940Jajin<i7 "Why IS It that all my visions avoid me i I believe it is the 
datkness of the house— and oh the coM' For when I’m walbng about 
upon the htde paths among the bushes, my visions arc there under my feet 
and the) have words with them But when 1 come m — oh I can t explain 
I want words More words for colour — for the blue which is beyond the 
gray sky, for another blue which the bills keep for days and which is 
snW«irinaI m a disappearing earth — and another word for haze or mist 
which IS not dimness any more than the surs not shining is their nonentity 
I want words which open, words for space, words which wtll not bend the 
thougfit Is there such language t I beUeve there is I bebeve I hear it I 
aspire Oh what do I not see m the sky and the earth i Thought rests on 
them like sight, and m harmony I think and see This mormng I went up 
Chase and sat on a tree stump All below dim and yet sunshmy— -the 
ploughed fidds stdl white with snow, the farmhouses shining, one slate 
hkc a star Up on the top there blew a silvery breeze A pure blue green 
heaven all around and fat below the valleys m the shadow of the hills ' 

To journal A beaming day It never slopped fircezmg The others 
went out to get wood Iswjcdathome The pleasure of closmg shutters 
stirring sleepy fires, hghtmg lamps Hooked out ofthc back door It was 
perfectly sttU, icily cold Brown smoke &om the mill going straight uo 
and then bending over like a broken feather The sky exqumtely clear 
hdmg and darkemng to the towm’s dusk of smoke and shadow the 
hd.n jhe .v^ J,aw-xthrdvnTg water, square among the 

flig-stones My Imd Nvas ou the door-post The water and the sky the 
mj-stcry of far and near - 

I J A TT® A shadow lay m tt 

Ike that hollow under the hone of a dun cow Rocks were sunny and 


woods a sunn) bronze. 


c 
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All day a fog of frost on tlie window with a bright patch of thaw just 
the shape of a snow boot. Saw the garden path through it An apple 
branch on the kitchen fire. Birds sang. I heard the plovers. Last night I 
dreamed I was talldng to a man and a woman who were about to be 
hanged. She had large, grateful eyes which have appeared to me distiflctly 
in daylight I can see them at this moment. 

M cut down a laburnum by mistake. He had on Bs beret, his 

gum boots and his scarf and ^vas standing m a mass of twigs. I had on my 
bedroom shoes. 

We sat on the stump. The cabbages were like green and white rosettes. 
The snow and a Uttle mimic tree nsmg out of it with a bird stretching its 
svmg Details too numerous and beautiful for desenpDon All around 
subtle grays and browns and blues witli the white to emphasize the old 
red bnck. The town dull, and the sky covered and laden with cold. Last 
night was the hardest frost we have had 

We looked at a gull and then over the wall at the Quaker graveyard. 
The sloping wing of the cedar tree fanned slowly to and &o, the black ivy 
was crumpled under the snow, at the end of the path the iron gate stood 
ajar m a drift By the other wall 1 saw something movmg and made it out 
to be a large pale-broivn bird bounding rather than hopping over the 
snow Silent it leaped, and paused, and looked, without a sound, without 
a dead leaf's rustle, the solitary thing. Up and down it went by the tall 
weeds and withered Michaelmas daisies, the length of the path and back, 
m a monotony of endurance We ran to the house, brought back food 
and water and set them on the wall that it might escape the poheeman s 
cat, and when we next looked it was pedang at the saucer. It was larger 
than a thrush. What bird can it have been? 

M was looking at die faraway trees; ‘diey seem frozen to the sky. 

In the distance was no movement. 

We had our tea together in the kitchen The fire like a bundle of smoky 

rook’s feathers, stirred in its ircm nest M shook dicpokcrinit nil the 

sparks fled up the chimney and the kindling drying on the oven caught 
flame. 

At dusk the nm of the snow, . . , 


Finished sawing the logs in the garden Frecsong — a dark clear ice on 
the roads The htde tree with rhyming branches left and right, clouds 
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Ukc surf. Oh the superb lift of the axe! it got nght into me. . . . After 
dark I was out but I don’t remember scemg moon, stars or hills. 

On the 10th I went away. Gloucestcr.so low, a trad of gny architecture 
with niches of mdcscnbable atmosphere and a buist of white smoke. The 
Cathedral, a trinity of wmgs m a pale pale sky. The dawning of midday 
and its waning. 

And then the Cotswolds sno\\’y in cloud, but quiet, without breathing. 
The woods upon them arc sanctuaries for the desperate of those shadow- 
less hdls. 

And now this homblc place, all frozen wire netting and stone pave- 
ments. The buses run under the old tookenes, the elms are trapped. I 
asked myself one frosty afternoon as I walked along the allotments, how 
many feet which tread the concrete from general shop to doorstep, from 
doorstep to bus stop, had learned to walk on meadows t How many eyes 
behind those dressing-table mirrors longed for sights they might never 
see again— forms, stubble, the sky? It was a woman’s face wluch made 
me fancy that the people here like the earth were country once, with 
country minds which look backwards to young hghi and joys' strangely 
changed to age and weariness The woman earned a basket on her arm. 
Her clothes weren’t black, but they were somehow the very colours of 
regret. She was a widow perhaps with mamed children Her lips were 
parted m her dim face She looked full of care and worry, as if Death 
had sent her a message or tNvo but she had not yet found a moment to 
examme or acknowledge thetn 

One street of the old village is left with the beautiful low church and 
the squatung gravestones m the gray grass Old bones these villagers took 
to their graves— old mamed bones This woman died m 1815, the year 
of Byron’s mamage. When they placed this stone he was a young man 
iny side of death 


Walked with R over the lock and by the nver. GraduaUy mv 

body wanned from cold to tepid, and from tepid to exIularaUon The 
flats very beaunful-brosvmsh tinted rather than colonted, and now and 

agamsunhtoverAeberryhushesMdtnshesThisnvetnsJentandshinmR 

by the gteen hanks But everywhere the smear of houses m tile thstanc! 
and trams runmng. A lone engine dtawmg a void . one felt ever.. I, 
was puhhc and forsaken of the abstract spmt of nature and sol h 

smeUofman.theheelofman,a„da.hnLl.bsrg':ntrXvr^ 
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But the coloun seemed to breathe upon the soft browm air, so dimmed, 
so sun-redeemed the water Tiic quiet taJi trees The cloud of the w eir 
The green boat and the house on a reedy island 

January Stli I listened — (oh God how I listened I) as I am listening now; 
fieti’ when I look at the door, now svhen I gbnee at the clock, non' svhen 
I see the shadow of the kettle on the back of the fire-place My heanng is 
stretched out to the poles, to the place where the sun went down m) ear- 
drums are uut, and ) et this hstening ts to my hstemng then nothing, c\ cn 
though my senses are sweating I listened and I heard a low sucU of 
sound in the night I heard sound before it is bom and after it is im- 
mortal I heard the eartli breeding, I heard the stones sleeping Oh hosv 
to say what t heard • It was wordlessly wonderfully beauoful and quiet 
as the hum oflubemanng woods, c\en, endless and unstressed I'll write 
no more of u — how should I translate itt I slept and woke to the usual 
world But 1 remember something that I cannot rcnc^^ — something that 
is remote yet ever neat and cvctlasong 

That was on my last night. 

Jatuiarji \lth Came ba^ We passed the new moon and the evening 
star m a green, transparent, perfectly clear sk) The star was ui the bay of 
the moon I felr w e were crossing the nortJi 

In bed I heard the waterfall and separated the nvo different kinds of 
sound It makes — the ovemote which has a scudding deenng snog, hke 
spray, and the thick spasmodic thud which is the body of the ivater 
crashing into the pool 

13//» After we had posted the letters we walked down to die nver 
The air was thick, white, fngid, the tosvn a feeble shadow Everything 
was gray or white except one orange spray of cloud m the zenith 
Reflected through the gray-green ice tt ^vas a dull, ellorvy pool m the 

middle of the nver The gull whicli alwa)*s seems near to M was 

flying over the liawthoms 

How beautiful the frozen nver was, though it made me clench my 
teeth and hold my breath to look at it’ Beneath the white-topped bank 
lay a motioaless reflection ofa deep slatey gray lee ran out on either side, 

Its edges rustling svith movement while feint mystenous noises broke on 
the silence — crackings, gentle whispers and hisses as the floating ice s\'as 
swept down to touch and adhere t6 the mass which was formed by the 
current mto millions of round ngid whirls Theplateofice was composed 
of welded scales each with its nm ofsdHcned froth It tinkled and heaved 
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as if loathe to stick to the half sunken iccjumng from the hank We saw 
transparent pieces hkc broken glass floating down, fins above tlic surface 
And gomg further along tlic bank we saw stretching far out under the 
water whole floors of icc of a w onderfiil cold colour— not gra) , not green, 
but hghter than the water so that we could sec the edges broken straight 
off and tell of the collapse 

Near the edge the shallow streams and cunents had frozen into wnthmg 
strands like the thread glass in marbles It was the gray glacial hair of the 
ice maid, and she lay with her deathly dieck on her hand, willing tlic ice 
to form 

Oh there was a numbness on the earth and a pmcliing of cold about the 
shnvclhng trees * The ground was compressed iron — a slab that jingled 
the bones m our bodies as we ran And yet the distances were fading, and 
no line of sky was to be seen — no bright adamant frost nng about tlic 
earth The cold w’as disguised m a soft imsty mingling of shades, of pale, 
tall trees and white air, soil until you roused it by your own motion Then 
you felt Its bite on our skin ^ 

No swans, no birds, no cattle And no sound but the ice rustling and 
the cnes of some boys shdmg on a leaden gash in the snow, under the 
steeple The sternness of Nature had chidden all creatures to cover 
Lattr The hills have been removed I haven’t seen them for days 
Somewhere they are hidden near me, somewhere there are strong sleepers 
bound by a freezing dream 

13, Simday M cut down die ash tree He came with the big axe- 

walked back about aght— a very dark cold mght with a black mist and 
frost 1 let him out, bolting the door after him Paused in the passage 
with the image of the snow m my mmd before gomg back mto the warm 
room 


In the afternoon we went down to the nver and looked with race 
pleasure at the strengthening ice When it was dark sat m the btchen— 
4= bhek fire-place and sooty chimney fiiU of eolden darkness, of wood 

^e Pots md kettles singing 1 stayed up nU midnight for sdence to 

finish -what It had begun Watdicd all the fires fall 


The depths of mght reached How the nvtt cieeos romid , 1 , j 
svhite fields I How shaU I warm my hedt When I few my^^iTth' 

trd'or^fp'l^r'. '“Sethet, Ly Sat t 
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The sheeps’ wool hangs m the barbcd-wire ^ thickened with nme, and 
the flat dry reeds he m a ditch ngid under a welding of frozen snow 
About some heifers feedmg at a trough is a sort of thaw in the air and 
earth— a sofmess of atmosphere almost like summer sunhght It is a 
ininglmg of their breath and the colour given off by their deep red hides, 
and the dust from the trampled hay which looks so golden in contrast to 
the ncutrahty of all the rest It was very beautiful to look at — ^warming 
to the eye 

Everywhere the leafless, scentless frost flower is Wooming 7t lies rayed 
on the ice, it blurrs the blade of grass, it doubles the tluckncss of the 
boughs when the snow came first it was as a casual flick, then a powder- 

mg on M 's hair, then as a furious sweep out of darkness which could 

be heard ahghtmg on the brambles and trees And m and among it the 
dead nver lay with the wind screaming out of a vortex over its bhnd 
unrecogmzmg face to he when it was finished utterly still and white 
I keep my water in a jug in the cupboard next to the chimney and I sleep 
as thickly dressed as I walk When I go out I see the children swarming 
on the ice under the shadow of the town with waving arm^ strugglmg 
through the heavy light 


More snow The sky is overcast and unreheved Atoms drift past my 
svindow 

20 Jan M and I went out mto an orchard The snow was lymg on 

the ground Nobody had been there since it had fallen It was very silent 
there among the old black apple trees The tracks of birds and rabbits 
gomg to their burrows— the packed snow under the trees 

21 Jan A terribly hard frost Everythmg glued and fast 

After hearing some spmtuals last mght I went to bed My bram quaked 
with dreams First I had finished my book and I knew it was beneath 
scorn bad— and then I was rattlmg about m a town bus I came to the stop 
and got out by some windows like glass tanks behind which were di£ 
bevelled dummies It was a clothes emponum and I wandered 
endless departments where girls were folding piles of dresses 
‘What arc these i" I asked 


‘Oh these aren’t new,’ they told me, an^ I roamed on 
‘Where is the jumper department i’ 

Up at the \ cry top, madam ’ So I went up a tight green staircacc ,n * 1 , 
comer, toy b^g under my arm And drcrc war a btdfroom^Ta ™! 
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dow showing only the sky A huge 6t negrcss m turban and curtain rings 
with a skin hke black puddings, was on her hands and knees blowing a 
feather along the floor 
'Have you anyjumpers to show mei’ I said. 

But she didn’t answer, so I knew she was getting ready for the children 
Up still higher I went into ever dwindling empty rooms, until at last, 
toiling, I saw the sea * It was shinmg against mud islands and dull clouds 
and It was a strange, very pale, milky green So then I found mysdf on 
earth agam and there was the httic boy I had known for years watong for 
me He touched my arm ‘Father is taking us to the hghthouse ’ 

I suddenly looked to the nght and saw a soaring pale stone lighthouse 
and beyond it the sea burstmg into enormous columns of spinning water 
‘What are those i’ I asked the httle hoy ‘Those are those arc * he 
smiled and gasped ‘the dissipations •’ 

Jamtary 26lli Must I— must I begm agamf without any help? Each 
time I take bold of a pen it’s like b^g bom — and the spirit hangs hack 
hiomn^ the greater joy of unconsaousness 
Even while I was ill I felt the gudtzoess of the infant to be sall-bois who 
will not enter the struggle AU the nme I was evading myself I won't 
spend my days cookmg and cleaning I’ll go and hve m the w oods Oh 
no You know we won’t, don’t you, Arabella? You know it will alnaj’S 
he you No faith except in the eternal one 


Dreamed Dad’s ghost was on the other side of the door The candle 
hght — the hill — the red haired young man, one of my people 

Dreamed of walking along a mossy path between the smooth green 
trunks of ash trees The cottage door was open the room, the silvery 
light by the ^vindow, but the floor all darkness and the pressure of the low 
celling the pattern ofthe nut fading into the comers, the kettle boiling 
on two red coals 

She was a httle girl in a pinafore threading glass beads shaped hke 
crystal beans 

29 Jan The wmd straining, scnumng as if it svere trying to puU some- 
thing to the door over the snow 

J’jM liVca Jhssd mihegnp ofa /mr of^ururnc 

Dumtmywnung hlakcshift Pourpousstrle temps. And then to die 
as 1 suddenly behev ed, for es cr 
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I went out I walked by the nvcr The night before there had been a 
heavy fall of dry snow andthesk^ wasaswhitcasihcground Justhouses 
and trees and the wlutcncss, and the \ cr> dark ooden figures of people 


bolt upnght m the snow 

And all the time I saw m> pen with its dned mb lying across the pile 
of MS I felt my slavery, my ignominy, my dependence, my pauper- 
hood I could hardly puU my feet along In my heart I wanted to catch 
hold of the w alls and fences and lean against the trees 1 seemed to be go- 
ing towards the dark house, the house of Nothing The clocks The wnnd 
The waterfall 1 was lU when the nvcr broke up Now it was m spate, 
red, with balls of pale brown and pink snow dnven under the banks and 
hvid fioth raang the current underneath In bed I heard the rending of 
the ICC Now 1 saw hunks of it, gray, scmi-itanspatcnt like soda, smoth- 
ered m snow, aouchmg above the wratcr It looked colossally obdurate 
My heart beat wnth^udden joy Gulls were calling and crossing, shncking 
and dropping Ruddy and sure, as an arm that fears no repulse, the 
river hugged its white lands It had risen and fallen hadsmearcdttsclfovcr 
the willows and left them, full of scurf and rubbish Grasses, sacks, dredge 
w ere stuck through them like hairs m a comb 
I stood there kicking the snow There was none of that hglit which you 
cannot enclose in a line — that which u the of the eye and not the 
medium of sight No, but just day as much m the ground as the sky 
The sun wasn’t visible not the sun’s house Against a white wall the trees 
w ere shivering their branches, rigid with icc, rustled like tinfoil One dark 
evergreen was beauafuUy solid 

30 Jan Foe several days I’ve been reading Robinson Crusoe Oh 
lovely island, the voice singing oh Paradise * 1 am there by the illustrious 
sea— pale blue-green, w arm, thm as a shell where its wedge is driven into 
theshorc Howcouldhecvcrlcaveiti No other book has such a perman- 
ent and abiding home to offer to the imagmaaon I was there before 

Crusoe I am the naave of tliat desert aland Having been kept m more 

or less this last week I have hved there, have led a calm pracacal existence 
with saw and spade 


Its quetr how the dsy tuns down by mdf The snow is solid the 
whiteness like paint There ate ledges of it in the windows 

One da, when it was raimng I went up die garden to hear dic birds 
smg 3iistfottbatandfotartst Evcrytbini! was veined and j t 
water-tbe branches tender and dcbcate shoots budded awdl drops'’'t* 
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ground and sky shadowy I walked up and down the path but after a few 
moments something turned me badr» something called for me 
Every cme I come down the padi and pull the door to and turn the 
comer into the passage I hope to sec something everlastmg That is the 
faith m me 

I do so want to see hving things as they are when I’m not by a 
colour, a change, a man perhaps movu^ widi the earth, m it, of it, wholly 
engrossed, and alone perhaps an ammal which doesn’t see me, running 
and mbbling without fear 

It doesn’t take a great force of will to imagme oneself non-existent, as 
one goes along observmg without mterpreting or composing what one 
secs But if one is perceived there is nothing to recogmzc — only a recoil, 
and then the unconsciousness is broken, the separateness smashed by the 
retreat I don’t quite understand what it is I’m trymg to ivnte and m a 
week I shall know soil less but to be mankind is to sd| other kind fleeing 
We have this perpetual rear and tunning view of a flawed aeation 
I miild see as the light sees I wauU know as ike earth knows when it feels 
the grass pulled by the sheep, when it rounds the rabbit's nest, when the blow 
of the hoof shoots to its heart I wouU feel as the water feels round the reels and 
the roots and the breasts of the sii <inf It seems to me that there must be a feeling 
of touch along the horizon and the meeting of the clouds must mean 
sensation 

When the nvets flow, when the twigs move over the sky, when the 
wind touches the skui of the water, you can see the setisaooru thej hnng 
to one another, and your own body reflects them 
It happened when I was walking along the nver bank one very cold 
day that I saw beyond the verge of the icc, and under the alder brandies, 
two swans and tlicir cygnets They were as if joined to the hard, dark 
ivater And they didn't see me or hear my foooteps There they u err. 
strung across the nver, their lovely evasive bodies modelled by die toudi 
of the water, their heads looking down into it, meditating downward, 
like snowdrops into the January cardi Thej uttered no sound, nor 
breathed a movement And in looking at tlicm my senses were held 
between the edges of the dark waters as between blades, and my all being 
%vas calm, as theirs 

And again the same da j I saw a man who lay dosvn on the field and put 
his arm into a rabbit hole as into a sleeve The roll he gave Im shoulder 
as diough he v. ould pull the earth over him, as a coat 
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One invents moods But not thot ome One never could mvent the 
joy which wells up and floods over all the hard pomts— the submerging 

It’s five o'clock. The lamphght Bills on this page— the window is pale 
blue with snow and sky, the earth a dark waU The rumbhng machineiy 
of a horse and wagon goes over the pounded snow This afternoon the 
sunset on the rough ice, chopped red, and the black edges of the glassy 
rectangles sticking out of the snow The eastern sky was a pale frozen 
green with the hght of the moon wrapped in it, and the stillness and the 
snow dusk 


January 3\st Walked to V and back The btchen without a lamp, 

gray, getting dusk, lit by the snow the sense of size and the table hke a 
plateau As I left tjie evening was fallmg but the stare of the snow seemed 
spreading farther and farther A white doud was hiding Chase, the road 
a road to Eternity 

Heard the first lambs from behind a holly clump Also fiora the cursed 
farm where horses and caide were subled in a shaggy dusk Gladys ran 
along without a lead as no traffic was out Home by snow hght 

I got my own tea and ate it m the kitchen alone— cold bacon and bread, 
a piece of cake, strawberry jam And here I am, soil soliuty, having found 
myself There are blue flames feeding on a log , the kettles throw shadows 
up the back of the dumney Very minute things arc happening in this 
room dust sutimg by the backdoor, a fly on the mat dimhing over a 
thread of cotton, a bit of gauzy blade substance balancing on a draught m 
the flue 


February 2nd All at once quickly, quickly, the Genie is here, the pen, 
the moment ' And then again— gone '—it’s too late, too late, he’s gone 
A day, any day— the way I think it and the way I live it Keep it like 
that Body and spirit I am thinking of the Professor to-mght Queer, 
queer 1 haven’t written a word and yet suddenly as I raised the cup to 
carry it upstairs, my hand trembled to wnte And 
while I took It up to her (the cup m one hand the Ump m the other) I 
wrote u>orlds It was strange the passionate desire stimng m me ^ 
The dark to-night was a huge, a Bghtmg dark I wasn’t happy goms 
m thm nhhons on the S and 
the dock ^ tttikmg sue It «cmcd ^ fl-aU my docks had run down My 
heart was hke a haU of string unwinding in my breast and somebody wm 
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rs 

pulling at the other end It jumped in my nbs and was gettmg smaller and 
smaller 

It IS of course late I always rest by the ashes Last night it froze again 
and the snow is sail here And the fields are white, and the hedges carry 
thatchmgs of snow which shadow the whiteness underneath, like eaves 
But the hills were there Chase was a light hut strong line , below that was 
a ghostly zone, then soft brown brush I stumbled along setting ray feet 
m other gray, glassy footprints which were moulded m the snow The 
sky was not pure white as it has been, but tmged with a hvid earthiness 
and mdistmct vapour The birds dropped down it silently like slowly 
whuUng leaves It was saddening all of it wmter touchmg the dead 
thmgs 

Later The holhes beautiful black masses deciding space and distance 
The outer hills and trees a bluish-brown behind white The poplars pale 
and quiet the dark pines groaning 

The oak tree, full of golden leaves and sky, stood by itself in the silent 
stretch of fields It made the only sound— >a rustling fall like 3 dock of 
starlings divmg, or hke straw being htceted from a pitchfork and it 
kept It all witlun itself, spreading nothing Behind it was a snowy bank 
with lambs runnmg on it I shut my eyes and listened, and saw it in 
me packed nghtwith dry, rolled leaves All the other trees were still with 
twigs and branches frozen to the ajr Blade wood stuck out of the snow, 
and the wmd came low over it, ‘hoouig’ and squeezmg through the hedge 
A few sheep had broken through and stood on buned legs, bewildered m 
their snow-bound souls not knowmg whether to turn up or down the 
road There was a blackbird m the ditch, but the oak tree and the in- 
describably grim note of the wmd were the only sounds 

Pale hills, dark sky, dead trees white fields Tree trunks like logs 
People like posts The sky aground, no birds soar, no fire bums, under 
the snow 

3 people spoke to me, but I heard them through a kind of pre- 

occupadon M came and sat with me At midnight I read T/ie Gre«» 

Linnet in bed All the evening I was aching ThenI went into the kitchen 
to be alone when it got dark The fire was glowing hot tlirough the bars, 
the white cloth *hung on the door, the water pan was covered to keep U 
fiom freezing And I sat down wearily To-day has been like some one 
elsc’s dream I used to think I could never become in the slightest degree 
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insane But now 1 wonder, if %\lien 1 am a little older and more homeless 
m mind I shan’t be not mad, but open * I find mpclf ponder- 

ing, looking at my hands, my fingers, m) nails, smoothing and misting 
my hair, watching the shadows Once I thought I saw a acaturc like a 
dead dog huddled in a comer against the water pan It looked stale and 
stiff, was emder) and ashen-chested, had tccth-dead teeth And it didn’t 
worry me whether it was or was not there 

Later It’s a tcmble thought that this omc next month M may be 

gone 

4, Sunday Oh so sad. The church bells gamboUmg inside out ovcrtlic 
roofi The big bell In time it was all one heard, the death bell m the 
peal, the heavy tongued I sat by myself m the kitchen with Congreve on 
my knees Didn’t read, or read without sense 
"Winter is finished and its scenery sliding to ruin White snow is brown 
water, only white agam where the waterfall thrashes it Rough streams 
rush past thar banks under the green minks of trees Beneath the grass 
the sodden hills arc draining mto the nver The earth strikes the c^e 
with Its darkness and reality after the false light of the snow A reeking 
fog sticks to the chimney pots the kitchen window shows a tow of rain- 
drops the townspeople are not the inasivc shapes they were a week ago 
All IS soft— rotten— clinging 
And I dreamed my hair was gra) 

Oh now for the first green young green pushing pushing tlirough die 
bUck wet crumbs of sod, and a wmd big with spring ' And the release of 
hght — oh light, to my heart and eyes ’ 

I turn my head to die fire There’s a draught m my veins chilling all 
my body’s passages A black and coaly fire it is with short flames m tufts 
among the crcviccs, like crocuses m a rockery A greeny smoke lights up 
the bulging bellies of kettles and saucepans the sliadows ate a den 
of rocks 


6 The town The diffcTcnt shelves of houses, like a damp store 
cupboard ^ 

^ "Lost count lost everything The world and life dark I plod on 
The only glimmer the page I am wntmg— the only thmg m existence 
And yet how often I am not writing— hovenng 
‘Begin, begm,’ a voice cnes in my ear the voice that haunts me m 
the streets, spcab b) my bedside, and goes with me mto the hiUtoo Ah 
It they knew what I heat 1 ^ ” 
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Begin I hear and I dare 

"What a glonous moment 'whcnltnade myself pretend that it is a great, 
rare book I am making ’ I forgot » the anger that had driven me 
out I forgot to be harassed and anxious even that I was thirty-one, 
and being kept m the power of others I forgot m that moment all 
the human consequences. There must have been a strange look on my 
face, for I bcheved m myself and die rest seemed hes 

I mustn’t do that again It’s like stealing like lies It’s dragging, and 
when the rehef is past, is worse, for somehow one has robbed oneself of 
strength 

I think as 1 hear people in thcir rooms {old people), kmttmg, sewing, 
makmg up their fires, hsterang to the wireless — now they have come after 
all to foe sittmg part of life, and can’t understand, or liavc forgotten, the 
harshness of the poor begtnnmg 

Helplessly poor (two glances at a penny somcomes, at the mercy of a 
shilling), bombly poor I am but this is my chosen work, and as I scnbble 
away here 1 do feci m harmony with a true purpose There’s the peace of 
contemplation and the peace of bemg m the fight. I’ve fdt both 
to-day 

With M into the fields The hedges were broken and purple 

Paraeularly noticed the elder— naked-coloured stems budding in nags 
from the stem joints The blackberry leaves all dry and dishevelled, 
purple and silver, red and dun Another elder bush grosvmg by itself the 
steins bemg a most vivid green from a sort of mould or moss which grew 
also on a pig’s cot nearby Cocks andhens lovely white hen and /e 
d’or and the pony with a rat’s tad 

12, 5(inddy^WithM over the hiils and doivn among their cracks — 

over the sunhghtand mto the shade of the woods We were so happy ’ 

Take my soul to Paradise 
m FehruaryJiarmonJcs. 

And some old and dovc-wom tree, 
bud-tintcd, be eternity 

When I came back my hands sifacUed of the fire we had ht, my mind 
was clear and fiesh and pure I couldn't read and blur the remembrance 
HTifc piWTf / eAffSTT i?)’ fiV? krtc&nt eriiV, nit? jgser / wesw 
meadows of thought 

Eteraicyt What’s etermtyt Ttme m heavent Oh the drowsy dusk 
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of mist and hiU and niglit. the. strajcd ghmmcnngs at the \ery end 
of day, the last rakmgs of light scattered o\cr the path, the pale dead 
grasses, w an leaves and v. atcr, starless sky and edgclcss hour « 

We v.erc out all da) — took our dinner m a basket Potatoes to bake, 
soup m a cn, sherry, oranges, cake My cyis were gathering cvcr^lhing 
For this IS my bdoved httle season— the dawn, the germ, the wnnter- 
sprmg, so exquisite, so subtle and so short ' It hves almost unrecognized 
a hope, a search, a tanty When you see it, it is gone hen > ou feel it, 

beware of Its going when you know it is there, it is over The hills were 
brown as burrs, the rocks padded with moss Soft, small clouds packed 
the sky In the woods the white scar of die axe, the uncanny openness 
where has been closest secrecy Andsilcncc Such silence' You cojJd hear 
the thoughts m ■your head rustle 

The hazels were bidding with omest leaf, like beads The old dry ropes 
of honcy’suckle had broken into green upon the bushes The broody 
■yew was there hanging its heavy shade over the red ground And every- 
where the dnfts of dead oak leaves, the pale dned plants, the wisps and 
rotten boughs, the thorns and knots and gray stems of the wmter woods 
We made out fire on a path It was slow and damp, the leaves and 
grass that we threw on it flared and went out m bitter smoke But we 
roasted out potatoes, and knocking holes m the on, boiled and drank the 
soup 

It was lovely I lay back on the bank and looked up at the nggmg of 
the w ood crowded into the sky The smoke went up among the brandies 
and made them quiver, but there was no breeze or movement, nor any 
sound except the sheep coughmg, and the curlews It was all entirely 
solitary , wild and far as the gray islands •\ 

We were encamped at the very edge of the wood, on a^bank Through 
the slender trunks the mass of the hiU was visible, darkening hour by hour 
across the narrow meadow vale A single twmc of ivy bound some of the 
saplings, the leaves black against the hght Vhe tfecs were mostly ash 
hazel and oak Once late m the day a man called to me to be careful with 

the fire That was the or' ’ t n , 

changes m the hght we 
shadows There was a g 
the dead leaves pale, 
further and further aw a-j 
The w ood pulsed Day , 


11 1 \ 7 “ 7 uwn me 

•C like tie chiilges m thought— shades, but not 
round softness dimmer than mist, a Imgctmg on 
snll and then the vista of the twihght gome 

• WavK of ^ firelight lapped against the dark 

fadmg, lengthened the line of the hiU, and dark- 
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ness seemed to bnng it closer Tlic cuts and scratches that we got scram- 
bling down Its side began to lecli and bum Desert wastes lay outside the 
sniok) ring of our firelight. Great starless silences, the lonely hulks of 
hills, the speechless spirit of night, earth and water. 

13 To-night the svatcr&Il sounds as if it liad turned to sleet 

14 In a sad, quiet mood of resignation A lovely sky which seemed 
as if It would melt into sunlight And so, for a few minutcs^it did, and I 
saw m> shadow on the golden field The nver was broad and green and 
singing, reflecting trees and sky . the meadows pale with wandermg 
green patlis, and millions of dry embalmed leaves Seagulls, smoke 

Twenty past five, Valcnnnc’s Day, in the kitchen A dark light coming 
through the window, almost a summer sntincss 

Later Those gleaming moments ’ It was the kind of sunshine, thin, 
sweet, that penetrates the leafless hedges by a lane and shows tlic little 
black-green ivy leaves, the bnsilcs of dead^stick, and ti'hie violets I 
suddenly saw this 

15 Always when I'm down m tlie nver meadosvs svith the low blue 
trees in the distance and the flat ground stretching away, 1 hear the town 
clock stnking three ( am carryug a basket of sacks I pause And the 
clock pauses between the chimes and the stnking of the hour . a long, 
level moment then the strokes, rcsigiuaon, patience, sohtude 

The sky is pale The to\vn is pale Even the red bnck is pale as red 
can be without a shade of pink When I was younger I should have tned 
to paint It, or at least thought how beautifully I could have painted it 
I saw a pair of swans and tlictr water shadows And then another One 
willow swan. But the willows were ugly after the flood like crones in 
dirty fringed shawls Dottles, silt, rubbish, left on the grass 

16 Engines hissing The wind blowing through the palings The 
brazier That was to-day, walking along the path from tlie staoon be- 
tween the water andithe fence 

17 Awake for hours Shallow snow, a dark white sky Soilness in the 
faces of the houses An invisible wmd 

M came for a walk We went by the nver The snow was virgin 

with only a few patheoc bird tracks I was so cold we had to turn back 
No sun, but a lovely soU day with t r e es like the engravings oh an old 
silver com Behind them the low tone of distance Happy, happy, ftail 
and far Children’s footpnnCs 
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Later "Went up after tea to ask about wotk at the factory. Moonlight 
and bnght silence The night u ent up the hiU \% ith stars 
In die town doors were opening and letting men out into the street. 
Houses all dark— cbnking of keys From the comer shadows people 
emerging and walking across the hght They appeared and went ... a 
soldier in a great coat whisthng 

When I came indoors could only sit and murmur over and over 
‘Whatawondcrfulnight’ What a b^uoful night •’ the stillness was 
as dear as the moonlight, with sounds for shadows 

Oui y aid dark The snow stretching its paw s tow ards the back door 
18, Sunday \ I came downstairs and saw the snow fallmg tbckly past 
the window Occupied myself indoors Lit the lamp early to write on 
the kitchen table, and noticed that as soon as I did, the snow had a blue 
tinge How it wanders through the dusk * On and on, whiter and more 
mystic under die branches^ My eye rests on this strange distrncmess of 
snow with a lonely sort ofjoy I cannot explain 

19 The sun shone for the first ome m five days shone sofdy, 
melting the blue-gray douds, shone on the big chimney and die Quaker 
wall, shone mto Uie front room palely on the shutter 
Last mght the ram came, streaming and spounng The thud thud * of 
the waterfall the sound of snow gargling away down the gutters 
1 heard it gomg to bed Got up from homble dreams and suddenly 
tcakred how I hate that dead house — hate it and wish they’d pull it down 
so that I need no longer look at its white windows and ragged bit of 
awning — faded sottish rag ' 

Later M walking up to meet me m the old Iceland mackmtosh 

and the blue comforter I kmttcd him • 


Thmkmg wnth a sort of pcrsistcmwhispcrmg m mybram.Idnfced over 
the dnbblmg fidds 1 saw an outward resemblance to my thoughts m the 
clammy groimd. blear hedgerows and foggy trees whose faint colour was 
the blue of veins Snow lay along the furrows, dung m knobs to the 
bank, the earth was rotten with water and stuck to the feet Qtdv die. 
VUAWas cWred I hard n, hacking, and presend) saw the bov 
mder an oak He had hung his jacket on a post and with his thumb w« 
feeling Ae steel Dogs ^ed » kemiels batked ftom gloom m a 

Tlf dTu u ' "““.of m Ae mist, kTde 
bellowed children and squawked and flmtered Once I wa m d= 

happy ItwaswhenlpassedaatpentetsouAoose. Itsmelled-AeSa^ 
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smell of wood and glue, the door flung back agamst the wall showed on its 
mside where he had tned his odoun As good as many hearty laughs 
those red and blue and yellow strokes were The carpenter was planing 
Rough water churned along the gutter past his cottage 

20 All of living hfe m the sun* Oh how warm, how reconciled the 

air t The clouds were bloom on the sunhght though tliere were black 
nooks in the sky the wind and the wonderfully gentle hght sifted each 
odier All was soft, kindly the full nver touching the grass, runnmg svith 
silent power It s spring There’s a m the wind, a j’lelding in the 

cloud, a tenderness m the sun’s touch 

How the birds sang — pealing across the fields One thrush in an ivied 
branch he was poimJirtg with soug, trembling hkc the leaves that hid 
him 

21 Gloucester a lake aty The barges curved to the } cUow water, the 
blue-black smoke from a tall chimney sofdy evpandmg in the clouds 
Pant of steam Then we saw a great oU gloomy town house, sooty, and 
somehow Roman And a row of the most homhle trees I have ever seen, 
full of terrifying foliage — the leaves dangling yet dotted.^wth queer red 
patches, and no hght among them. 

There is indeed an oddness about M— He is the dear companion of 
my faulty nature and physique If he were ever to be lost to me I should 
have to think of him as in a natural, earthly, eternity where I could follow 
him— an immottahty of Nature itselt— where there would be birds and 
buds whose kmd we knew, dirt, hunger and food, sunlight to he in, 
laughter, grumbles, poverty and longing, brown money, celandines, 
things to hear and things to envy 

Lookmg at him I think of those fierce Spamards hurled on the coast of 
Pembroke hundreds of years ago, one of whose black names he has Oh * 
how often we have chmbed, nalked, lazed and lounged together on the 
hills and in the vallcji That aftemooD when we sal m the ditch and the 
people stared at his gaunt shanks spread over the road and at me tsith 
my bottom and back so comfortable m the dry gutter, trjnng to make a 
grass whisdc beu\ cen my thumbs Hic sun, the caJendmes, the greenness 
of tlic bank and overhanging trees, how warm, how divinely idle in our 
untroubled mood ' 

In Gloucester we went down to the docks, fini eating chocolate and me 
smoking I remember the barges and how we passed a butwitli the land- 
lady’s name on die board, ‘Emily Price ’ 
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‘I like the name Emily Pnee * u » 

‘So do I Emil> Pnee is as good a name as an> one could have 
'Yes So sturdy How much money have we got f’ 

‘Threepence— no, tuppence Tuppence and the tickets * 

And then you pointed out the Roman house, *I know some one who 
hved in that grand house ’ 

We stopped m the square to look at the green grass and the town trees 
And in the evening you took me back to the bus 
The night was no more than sky hkc water, and water hke sky, with 
bars of earth or cloud upon the low lake gray No stars shone, but the 
shadowlcss moonhght breathed a dim motion on heaven and earth The 
bus stopped on a bridge and I heard a stream laughing and crying 

22 M amved about eleven just as Pappy was lugging a sack of 

potatoes into the passage 

It was a soft, svarm day with blue among the clouds and a wmd that 
tickled our /aces like fiir The sun shone indirectly with the luminousness 
of vapour lil^e pale golden shadows the fields swelled and sank away 
among dim h^Us and clouds of shaded country Pale washes, wet with light 
but lineless as air, lay behind the direct strokes of nearer things As though 
a hand had drawn the thm curves of budded branches We went up 
Pen} ard which is all hazel woods Gray and brown the shrivelled 
blackberry bush like crumpled sdver paper And the dead russet brackens 


with their tall canes woven into the bones of the trees We pushed among 
It all And then we found a litde round gentle spot all vivid moss, with 
frizzled leaves lying on it, but clear and dean as the floor of a spring 
There we stopped A tractor was shunting round a field below We 
heard dogs, % oiccs. cocks crowmg, a bell, a trumpet, a sergeant scream- 
ing, sheep calling their Iambs, birds whistling, trains shontmg It seemed 
that dow there was one version of Lfc, up here anodier— to live at the 
roots of trees, to he at the foot of the sky, to worship low with the seeds 

1 drank m the wet smell of sucks-vague. fi^goid, wbch seems of the 
same reptile quahty as the all*coloarcd gray tree crowds We laughed 
tram pW=, Mt tram wit I never cm sey or write mythmi- ftLv 

but my humour laughs at Its own happmess ^ 

The mnlight swept over the wood like e doud swcUuiR the skv 
^ the trees stood up and swayed A bird rushed out wil a sl„S' “ 
Before me was a young oak, about my own heii-bt Its too bran u 
upped with buds like minateB, beaShlly deaf and minute ™tritTa5 
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sdvcr-gray, its lower growdi blotted with ^Vlthc^cd leaves with rolled 
edges Under tlicsc leaves the buds were clustering close together it 
seemed almost to be teething 1 put out my hand and squeezed a bunch of 
leaves They weren’t so dry that they crackled, but felt and looked like 
shrunken chamois leather 

M drew my eyes to a strange purple shoot m a brown bush The 

hazel buds were showing green twinkl^ short gray-green catkins waggled 
from their twigs Transparent clouds like the steam of a kettle were 
rushing over the blue m the west a ramy and a wood darkness mingled 

We ate our dinner The man with the tractor stopped foe h« at die 
same time, and we heard him start up the engme as we lay back 

Presently some children came up the torrent of a path roped by their 
hands They haunted the trees and rustled the wood for the rest of the 
afternoon OnCe when I was bttle mother gave me a real Norwegian 
dress to wear for dressing up, and one small child m black and red and 
white dashing every now and agam through branches, gave me the 
feeling of that dress again The duldren’s voices were more like animals 
dianbirds I heard a yeaiiung, a sharpness or a warning jntheircnes The 
httle one sobbed She had die flaxen hair I never had but not the little 
cone cap with ics red tassels and coarse white Jacc * 

I saw and longed to gather two oak apples but was tob lazy My body, 
trained to the accepted ideals of these times kept sending funic messages 
As Get up and walk about Walk over the hill Do something Do some 
knittmg ’ 

Idtdnoihing M didnothing Gladys grewqucrulousandlstamped 

her mto sleep 

We talked about this habit of busdmg Work, M said regretfully, 

was a necessity but there could be no such thing as a perpetual necessity 
hi nature there s no unsatisfiaMe craving to match ci^ization’s horrible 
predatory attitude towards the next job It cannot be virtue to make 
mcessant industry the rhythm and thought of existence Besides few 
modem people ever see the beginning and end of their work they are 

the middle, or the finish or the idea Work has turned into the abstract 
business — there’s no fingenng'about it no telling what is happening at 
either end for both are out of sight Solids are fast disappearing and 
people trade m mathematics 

As It grew colder and the home tnstmet drew us down from our hill, 
queer words began to form m my brain I thought the smooth gramed 
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'ttoods -^erc Hindu IVcods, and the booming brcatli of life below came 
to me like a great Und organ 

So v. c left the bill, and drank tea and ate toast m a caK, and M took 

me back to the Friends’ House through the dry dusky alleys People w ere 
drifting It was the hour when the cvenmg star slices m the gray sky, 
and the lobster-hke motor bicyde creeps out of the rocky passage with 
polished shell— the hour when footstep arc heard a long way off con- 
juring empty streets When he had gone another ghostly night came 
on 

23 Looked out of my wndow A great blue square of moonlight on 
the road And along die moonlit garden path the cats came narrowly 
walking— one, two, three, the last with a homblc mcwlmg voice 

Oh I have done so httlc, so httle • and am no nearer absoluteness The 
beautiful star, with its pure, syllabJe-hke raj's • Venus, Venus * It shone 
in the dome of the evening widi another faint speck of hght beneath it, 
hollowing the dimness above the houses To-day the cedar tree seemed 
dropping soot Is the moon shining now i The shutters arc closed 
I must open the door Yes, but through clouds 

24 A fierce white sunlight beat down between temfic clouds The sky 
was tossed and i^d, but j« no wind was felt, no lain fell, only die hills 
looked dark and maddened 

It was warm, not quite as warm as it has been, but open weather I 
went to the Llojds, but first I slipped through the gate into the orchard 
whcic I used to sleep Oh how often I’ve sat there with the httle 
‘Eyetalian’, leaning against the bank ' But I was alone 

I picked up twigs for Miss and a bunch of snowdrops from under 

my larches This part of the place was mme my hens scrabbled m these 
brown needles and here I found the purple violets The snowdrops were 
springing m that comer by the gate so white that they looked preter- 
natural, so strangely moving ’ ‘ 


And under thc Urchcs, among tiny quilted leaves, flat to the ground 
J-Jth ihnr dwarf W5^g Bp B,» iJib p,„pjed p f j ’ 

Cntpmnroscs Ohhowlfdt' Two of them, only boiths mom , b 
from to freb yellaw Who could expUm themi They evoked tb! 
«me fe^p y iat stj) emended hour of mchumed nuuute bv 

nuuute from Ac wmter darknesa -nrey. and rhe rnowdropr. and 
of Ac one Umb arc three agm of my beloved, my htde anml ■ a a 
Aar u, rn Ac sky a change, on Ae earth a scns;:/,br„nb“: m ^ 1 
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mood cxqmsjtely baJ^tnced between regret for die lovely winter and 
desire for the change But 1 could write forever and never amvc at the 
subtlety 

I had tea at the Llo) ds They were so kind to me and F went with 

me to the sole One owl hooted, the bird songs quieted, then stopped I 
mustn't forget a tale Mrs Lloyd told of a woman who suddenly ga\ e up 
speakmg for good She would sit in her chair and smile at her fanul), 
but never a word Her son-in-law took her for walks m tJie meadon’s, 
said Mam Lloyd, m one of her gentlest phrases But she would never go 
far from the house She always smiled, then turned back to her place by 
the fire When she died, tlie son-m-Uw came to Mam and said he should 
miss her, ‘for her never was a bit of trouble, nor never did any harm to 
anybody all her Iifo ’ 

25 Tliere goes that teak-faced Mr B m a long black coat, holding 

his hat m the small of his back. 

The people are all soberly walking along the street, all m the one 
direction — a soldier, a girl, a (anuly, and two men The road is dry, the 
children are skipping In the chestnut trees behind the warehouse a 
thrush IS singing — a thrush is singing as though the world had been 
prepared for his song Three notes, then a raveUing 
‘Tureen, tureen,’ sings he, purling The sky is so pale that the lightest 
smoke has body in it 

I have been sawing up the thick trunk of an old apple tree It took me 
three days and now the path is orange with sawdust, with bright ycUoW 
and white chips, and amber core 

28 I lifted the curtain Only die peaceful sound ofthe rooks flying 

around and behmd the old houses, the stagnancy of stone The shy w as 
gray, and there were just the top branches of a tree showing above the 
slates — ^very dun, like a weed 

It was a strange, vacant moment A dim light rested on my fice I fdi 
It but as if so many times filtered through cloud, glass and/?«/i, it was no 
longer h£ht 

I need exorazmg Now I write diw ivith an old pen iVe found, and 
listen to the old piano chat jm^les on and on It must be a music teacher s 
drudge 

Belw-ccn, half ^ast five, and a. njiamv: *n. sexen. L walked, with Gladys 
along the nver "Wntmg is explammg, it is nearly alwaj’S impossible for 
me to explam How could I fill anybody else’s mind with the evening. 
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die darkening of the air and paling of the ground { . . . more than all the 
impilpahlcncss v.hicii imposes itself gradually hetv. cen you and s\hat ) ou 
see — that Nothmg which becomes night 
The dusk) dat^ess spread like the network of a great tree In an elm 
the thrush was smgmg He was so hidden and one with the bushy twigs 
that I could only sec him by his tail which twitched when his song altered 
E%cryihmg else svas motionless except a broken rwig wluch snrred and 
swung by a stnp of bark 

As I \\ ent along I made an effort to chmh out and get into these things — 
mto the mysterious datkenmg and sealing of the earth, the quietening that 
IS as the lo\ chest psalm of rest And at last ! did I stood Icamng on a gate 
I was bchmd the sky I ^vas m the ground I was m the space betsveen the 
trees My mcarung g;rcw m the earth and the firmament — I m the 
Nothing m which all is related 

But when I came out of this I was m)'sclf again I felt cold, eternally 
sohtat) The sun had set m a few dull coaly clouds behind the bank and 
the sheep were ba-a ba-a-mg The sound awoke some mcxplicablc sensa- 
tion in childhood, and then I felt old The cvenmg was all dark trees and 
leaf-hghted ground Some of the fields were as pale as faded straw Ah, 
those reaches by the nver * They’re so quiet they level me Their beauty 
IS soothing There is a beauty m a hcdgcless path crossmg a simple 
meadow, and big willows nsing out of sheep turf 

29 Went shivcrmg over the fields The lambs’ bleatmg was a plaint 
of the east wmd Oh bitter wind that starves ’ Oh miserable, cold bleak- 
ness that makes the earth look forsaken, and the clouds roost on the 
cheerless hills ’ 

A wretched sunset like a mean fire, at the very back of the orchard 
Seen through the bent trunks a dying red— small, small— all the fields 
small and the sky large, and the bleached blackberry leaves inside out 
They had hacked through the young oak. One great hmb was down, and 
It was budding all over with little tan-coloured buds Half the field was 
strewn ^vlth Its last year's leaves I felt a fury against I don’t know what 
that the quick tree should be destroyed 
Not one bird did I see or hear 
March 2 To-day the svmd came rushing o 
not so much as a tree or a cloud to ward it off 
everything loose off the earth It drove the 
by fiost that they were curled like shavings, 


Ah,u blew bitter* It blew 
ftirded oik leave, so burnt 

and It skinned my hands and 
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filled the scoop of my car with aching roar. But it couldn’t move the 
It^hl 

I lay a short while by tlie nver There was one sun, one tree, one water 
The one me lay and looked at the one water where it fnllcd over a rock 
A branch shook near the sun . . . there were still hours of wear m the 
day And Johnny Crow lay stark dead on the field, glarmg through his 
dented eye 

3 Sunday I lay on the sun-whitened rock folded in the nver, with 

M ’s hand gnppmg mine* Again the sky was blue The swans 

foamed by us The water fled away from the sunbeams 

4 A great clear low hght shone on the fields this evening, and as the 
sun sank the world "was wntten across it The sheep and their Iambs 
galloped up the hill with sky around tlicm, and space in the spaces of 
their stride I liked to be there to see them All that I saw was m my soul 
with evening quiet about it How quietly the deep brook ran m the wil- 
lows ' I crept over a plank, from shade to shade A farm, with cattle and 
buildings, looked lovely m abiding hght The dipping sun gave to each 
rut Its shadow 

6 After my work went down to the nver and picked up sacks The 
nver had gone down, and rocks under water on Sunday la^ low and wet, 
a deep blackish ohve colour 

It was another perfectly still evening with only three sounds — the nver, 
a small bird and a harrow The sun sbpping off the field and going dovm 
behind the thorns made me so melancholy and left me so lonely I was 
standing by the gate thinking when suddenly I heard the curlew Its notes 
were clear, always staking off the last, something m the way that a black- 
snudi's hammer strikes, before the anvil has done ringing Clearandlugh 
and nearly aruculate At first I thought it was a boy across the nver I 
asked the fisherman who is often there ‘b that the curlew r’ 

'Yes’ He spoke as if we had often talked before ‘Beaubful, isn'tit? 
There’s a pair of them nests here somewhere on the bank He has a nest 
You can dways hear them m April He’s early ’ 

The bird appeared in the sky, large and distinct, weeping its notes to 
earth It flew m great circles as if searching Twice it looked, and then 
seemed to dissolve m the blue transparency As I went along tlie bank 
again It was to be seen slowly carding and crying Its wild bereaved cry, 

I thought It might have been in prison m the sky ' As it flew with a sort 
of wtft slou ness I saw the sunlight that had left the ground, shining on its 
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undenvmg The wing seemed to be bending to an irresistible wrve 1 
never shall forget the rmg of the last syllable, the Eight which found no 
flaw of escape wherever .it turned, the low trees and high hght, and the 
bird vanishing 

7 lt*s warm How weary, weary 1 feel* Wy hmbs seem crowded 
into me The church spire soars out of density long pale pavements 
with chalk scribbles on the doorsteps The totvn when the tide is out 
Now the ciuldren can play The birds are smgmg over the nver and 1 

heard the voices of the two boys atL Hall, running as Sian and I used 

to run, using up thclastmoment of daylight They play by the same trees 
and they run back to bed m the twihght, perhaps to the same room . . 
the room with a stuffed chaffinch— my cousin Rupert’s first shot— m a 
glass box, and the dark brown linen press Aunt Nan. is coming down 
the stairs, step by step because of her sore foot Her hand is on the 
banisters I can see her I heard the curlew again Its cry is so beauti- 
fill that It must have a meamng To-day there was a wild sort of taptute 

in the sound, a native lonelmess, but it never appeared L Hall, in 

the black-red sunset, with its high thin elms, stood like a murdered 
buildmg over the ghastly ground-ghinmers 

8 I hurry cAit when they are sweeping the streets and sweepmg the 
alleys into the streets and swilling the bitten scrubbmg brushes m the 
budtets I hurry back when, loosened from their homes, the people drift 
through the round doors that beat like egg-whisks The people suck 
together, to the walls, to the gutters, and the sunhght moves backwards 
through the solid bnck, through willow trees and the nver, to the sun 
Itself I have no time to care nothing is done for me by myself My 
stockings ate tom. my legs are ripped and they bleed, my hair is knotty 
and old and dry I listen to the heavenly songs to Beethoven’s chorus 
of Creauon Or I sit over paper and ink, knowmg that there is still 
a dark star for gneving What can Isce then but the qucsuonablc 
night! 


Later Restored, I came through the town at midnight walking under 
«ihuV iVaagttKJCron&ss over tfic pavements as if ngbt m a vice 
of air There was the soft swish of a sash wmdow bemg pushed uo and a 
vomansvoice No traffic The watcrfidl was very loud as I cam^ ,n. 
The sought tngu. 

■Uummatag the chasms of dtc *y wth a famt crocm grfy The W 
constellations dived wesnvard ® ^ 
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fc was a very beautiful, quiet night, warm with the smell of new sap 
and tlic sense of young sleep 

I saw the new moon go down m the orchard Every twig was budding 
with marvellous detail, breathlessly perfect The sky was all soft pale gray 
and pmky-ycUow cloud, the mcadowland and trees melted mybreascand 
heart • We saw the crows in an inner and outer wheel slowly turning 
the sky 

13 This IS a real country town A stream flows through it, and m the 
early mommgs one hears jaj’s and woodpeckers 

Oh I am very tired ' I want to he down m the dark room, with one 
light shining intact and very far away and the reminder of gentle foot- 
falls going past My soul is liaunted by something I haven’t written, 
haven’t done, haven’t remembered It’s dim as a dream of grass 

18 I sit here with mypen m mybandand there is no beginning and no 
end, but only anaenc patience and long svaitmg I walked round the 
fields The twilight came by many ways — by cloud, by wind and by 
moon rays It darkened qui^y The sparrows’ twincnng lold me about 
myself m small language apt to the subject They sounded as many coa- 
saences together The gull-gray nver was high and furled From my feet 
It flowed into the town 

I read somewhere lately some Tennyson, ‘the long grayfields at night — 
and lecogmzcd a reflection of that inner physical existence and affinity, 
of which I am exquisitely consaous, but cannot breathe out Such a 
person as myself who cannot speak of these mysiencs even to himself, 
knows in some wonderful way, the shapeless, soundless dnft of thought 

I hve by mtervals of peace, where nothing is spoken but all is compre- 
hended. Or would be if I weren’t recalled One is always being sum- 
moned ’And people want answenngr Unless one is m a state of perpetual 
reaprocity they imagme one to«be either mad or angry One looks out 
suddenly, and sees that, startled,thcyare waiting for a normal explanaaon 
of one’s spintual absence 

Oh I cry when the mcerrupaons become too frequent for endurance, 

IS the earth made to bear such a waghtt Can it stand such hving on and 
in and through? Let it rest Let’s all rest Let’s all fall down m the bouses, 
by the roads, m the shops — ^Ict’s all gtve way Why not ? But the streets 
go on changing gear and day u fiiU of work and footsteps and laughter 

19 A while ago I dosed the shutters The evening star was shimng 
above cloud The wind had a sad, hui^ry cry m it Some evil thing took 
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my soul and flew with it Only something donq would have been firm- 
ness under me Well, nothing u>« derne The wind lifting the cloud 
showed the white town, the dents m the burnished road It has been Wd 
and rough and dark— doors banging, rooms gloomy with sudden bursts 
of sinister hght before each storm 1 have spent die time pealing old 
paper off the attic walls— thick damp chunks of it which smelled like 
mould The great exposed nbs of timber had the bark on them Draughts 
spiralled through knot-holes and whistled under the boards Crows' nests 
choked the chimney, tivigs and litter stuck through the rusty bars of the 
grate I scratdied and tote at the walls like an old rat while the crov,^ 
crooned m the flues and the ram fell shattered on the pavement 
Yesterda) I had to go and look at the thorn tree by the stile I had to 
go nght up to It and touch it It was ertraordmary the way it drew me 
to Itself I remembered it covered with dark red blackish hemes 
Suddenly I wanted to find out what had become of them They were 
gone The misty form m the distance separated itself as I approached into 
branches, twigs and tmy burst buds each with a white spht m the husk 
The tree teemed ivith them, but at a few paces distance it soil looked the 
same gaunt black-complexioned thing 
20 Ltitened to the music It was full of fearful shadows, the voices of 
shadows and sudden cruelty I got up and walked away It was oh so 
lo\cly a night* 'When I looked out of the window the half moon was 
shining m the blue sky and the stars were famt and few over the roofs 


I saw the street all pitted and wet the empty pavement. And I longed 
to be out on the hiUs hcarmg the rustic of the sheep But I went to bed 
and read of Leviathan, and must have dropped asleep with the book m 
my hand, foe it was open on my breast when 1 woke But oh what 
mountains I passed thrpugh before that • I knew that I had passed them 
through chains of valleys, themselves mountains, and then I was standing 
in a pleasant field The light was the queer day of dreams which has no 
source and is like strong twihght m fiat country The May trees were 
flowemg, a flock of shrepwen: fcding SuJdcnlyas I looked beyond the 
white bWm a gigantic \ooming figure appeared m the skv 
between two clou* m a Uc of fume The httle trees gleamed pearly 
against it Sound had fled and even Feat had no cty-the heart stood to 
meet m enemy The she^, now mdisttnct were closing their gaps, the 

sky ttghtenedaroundm Slowly the figure hfted from. tsLeseafharm- 

and stooped I saw the May trees steken, the flock stampede, and woke 
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vnth a fto^vn of torture. The shadow of cockcrow was leaning into the 
room My hands ucrc hotfists, straightaway Isaiah’s words came into 
my mind 'the grass withcrcth, the flower fadeth ’ 

22 Night But very early Earlier than I have ever known it Before 
cverythmg In die dusk 1 could soil see my ghostly gray hand luminous 
with plaster dust, samng the rubbish 
I know that there is m me a growing sympathy Between the ground I 
walk on and the centre of my breast, diere is love I can’t describe it 
I’m not a naturalist or a scholar m leaves and birds, but something is there 
which makes me stand quite soil and look I do feci a rooted certainty 
then The beaunflil sky to-day with its streams of gold and gray, itt 
dashes of much blue * And the budding wmd, and the hedges alive • A 
month ago they looked as httlc like life as a backdoor broom And oh ! 
the sheep on the mountam the other day, how dear to me • 
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THE NINTH MONTH IS THE FIRST 

Spboutinc from the log I was sawing lo-day was a little orange fungus 
shapedjust like a human car I touched it and it was fleshy-cold From 
It, and a crack m the wood came a clammy ccUar-hkc smell Later in 
the day, towards evening, my dog and I were running down to the 
willow bottom * 

Somebody had been there and lopped the trees Th*c great old hori- 
zontal boughs were still left loopmg the stream, but the slender red 
swtehes lay scattered on the ground among the rotten stumps, cagmg the 
marshy grasses 

The same smell which had emanated from the fungus and the wood 
crack, was m the mist, m the bark, m the water The mist was hkc a 
mddew m the air, fcrmcnong, rank, and yet the smell was not of it, but 
earned and wafted by it from the leaves and the wet bark and the laycn 
of soft decay m the earth itself Powerful, fecund, it almost seemed as if 
the breath would be d^a^vn out of your nostrils and made to grow into 
form and shape , 

Down by die stream where the moss and grass ends and the sharp green 
of the marsh-blades pierces water and tussock, down there under die 
willows and alders where the fallen leaves lay thickest and wettest, seed 
We in Its teeming bilhons burst, hidden into the world Rusding over the 
leaves with my hand I found htUc blackish-brown balls, aacked and 
showing the pearl within From the spht in the skin a long white feeler 
ending m two blanched embryo leaves, smaller than a fly’s wmgs, crept 
out over the ground, havmgno toots in the earth, but hving from theseed 

On thcstcepdr> bank under thcydlowhazcllcavcswcrebrokennutshi, 

celandines, and black-grccn ivy Feeling widi my hand, passing it gently 
over and along the tree roots, I saw that at the foot of die spindle tree a 
mouse or bird had mounded uphtde heaps of the hemes where the leaves 
duguised but did not bury them These, too, were opened, revealmn the 
vivid seed ivithm the lovely petal4ike sheath ^ 

Siftmg the golden W md dark topper willow leaves, I saw and 
touched Ae earth Soft ^d red taking tlie impression of the finger-tio 
hke dull wart, u lay hidden under the hfe which had died agimst it It 
smelt of feimennngjuices Touchmg tt I felt ,ts dingmg. hvffig coldness 
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mounting die veins of^fh> *anTi, drawmg me c1o\\ti into ic Under the 
dead bracken, the ivy, die celandine, and fox-glove it laj , lapping minute 
birth, minute decay I saw the berry’s kernel, the empaed broken nut- 
shell, die flex of the shrivelled grass root like a nerve exposed The stmg 
of the djnng netde, the pncklc of an autumn w ecd, the sprout of a seed, 
each told me somcdimg Under the leaves, under the branches, romng, 
germinating, preparing, a hundred ^cars were there to come The ground 
was teeming, yielding cver^Tyhcrc for hfo to issue out Ferns and celan- 
dine (widi t^vo wan blossoms), violcts,foxglovcs, pnmroses and lords and 
ladles, wild strawberry and wood sottcl, all were waiting with ages before 
diem, creeping and decaying, making ready, dying limp against the bank, 
yet shooting forth and beginning again The earliest, cagercst spnng 
watcher begins to tingle no sooner than the end of Januar) when he 
bends to the snowdrop and the acomte, }et here in this November 
budding thicket, dark and leafless, all the )car is ready 

The grass is whitened at the nps. but vivid green moss grows round 
the bases of the trees The alders bend over the path and the scream— the 
beautiful alders filled with htde close-smooth mauve and silver) atkins, 
like shreds of light hanging in the mist All their tings curve upward at 
the bps At a distance ilierc is somethmg solemn and deadening m the 
alder’s look,<chough lovely m its cloudy tone, mdescnbablc by any clear 
term — but dose to, the almost movement-growth and this happy upward 
tendency makes ic the most exquisite of fiecs t . 

A^ I hend to the ground to brush away the leaves, the trees seem to 
cower, and their dark branches sink, and thar torsos grow squat, but 
as 1 nse they soar up firom me, and the small gray birds seem higher and 
more-shnll I hear the thrush smguig m the mist ‘Turee, turee.’smgshe 
, m loud and perfect song fiom the orchard above ‘Chink, chink, clunk, 
goes the blackbird along the hedge It is evenmg and the trees are dun 
inth the thickening of dusk AU the colour is m them, m the bark and 
the yellow-green willow boughs, the crocus-hued catkins, and the golden 
•■nnd green moss The sky is mist^ the field is pale, the white axe scars show 
♦ up more clearly on the clubbed willows, the arch made by the fl>’mg chips 
IS almost visible from their distances upon the ground It is so soft walking 
foe feet make no sound upon foe turf Tlwrc is no sound but the brook 
and. foe forusb^and then snddcnlY a 5 igain-hmsrm^QUC. of cover is like 
a hough falling, and an old horse stretching his neck and shakmg his 
shoulders ftofli an mvisible collar, goes shambling down to dnnk 
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It seems not darker, but ti hiler and yet one see less All the birds 
are enlarged and slowed m tKerr flight by the mist A flock of sheep 
runmng dovm the field make a noise with their hooves like streams pour- 
mg 1 can hear their sides pressed and nibbing togctlier, and then as if by 
the beat of a drum, they stop, a pantmg, grayish mass, cranmg over the 
hiU ,, 

At home die lilac bush is m bud, and here die staff of the honeysuckle 
sprouts beads of green Although the netdes are gomg down into the 
earth, and the hardiest weeds ate yeUowmg and die air is empty of insect 
flight. It IS the month of germination, the first era of growth I can taste 
germination on my tongue and at the back of my throat The fog arid 
the ram are fertile The seed-ball expands and the earth around ^vlll 
contract with frost until the tenderer matter bursts and the fiiutc plant 
IS bom m the mfixute earth Stalks, leaves and husks rot and peel away 
from the living germ that it may be bom new to itself Not only m 
thrustmg forth, but in decaymg and folding back are the processes begun 
The ground under my feet is teeming with shoots and suckers and seeds, 
with all kinds of nurslmgs shut off from too much light ^ 

At dfls season all growmg things arc at their first most perishable stage,* 
soil feedmg from the husk as it shrivels, soil bfmdly attached still too 
weak and tender to be fed direct from the adult earth The bud must 
dnnk from the patent tree, and the child tree be fed from the fruit In the 
earth is the food of maturity, of strength, the sap of oaks, the juice of full 
power and beauty It must be filtered, strained, and diluted through 
nursing channels before the scedlmg may dnnk it Think of it ' Every 
tree, grass and plant you see, u a nvee, a green spnng flowmg upward 
Every grass hfts some hidden essence from immovable darkness mto the 
hght and swnd • ^ 


And some of these things, the smallest of them, the stream and the trees 
told me I should sec I should touch that flowers and feel their ghstemng 
colours The > oungest, swiftest, and most forward of them perhaps 
soon The thouejit entered thnam,and.madfi..u«.Tyimrg-nrun: insonct 
and level) , more bnght and dear, real andp>reaous ^ ' 

The slowest of them, those of mmcral tardiness, the iron-old tree diid 
the grey hundred-haired brake, I shaU never sec but m unrecogm^blv 
)oung versions of their forms But for to-day. and for next year it i 
enough jmt to wander up and down the stream, just to see the catkins 
hanging down, to hear the thrush, and touch the small buds 
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BEFORE THE SNOW 
TnE NOW OF rr 

Tite pile of books in the ^vln^^ow has gone down by one smcc I reached 
for my own thick volume of notes to copy out this miting But it won t 
be copied the sense of the mancllous is too strong the marvellous 
complete and vivid moment m whidi I am breathing and seeing, hghts 
even these once spontaneous but now dead hnes with ftesh detail, and 
■deeper thought than they possess m themselves The task will be a long 
one As the tree swells over its shadow, as the new hiH covers the recent 
land of delight, the present overlays the past, insisting by every sound, 
movement, every tone and shape, that the senses shall dwell in it alone 
If you want to write with absolute truth and svith the case of a natural 
function, %vnte from your eyes and can, and your touch, m the very now 
, where you find younelf ahvc wherever it may be Carry your paper and 
book wth you and conceal yourself m the fields Watch and lie m ^ hat 
you see or in what you fed m your brain There is no substitute even in 
divine itnaginaaon for die touch of the moment, the touch of the dayhgnt 
on the dream In sleep wc are given light to see our creation * 
moment to last and it is best so, in waking, to let the sky and the earth, 
the trees and the water, mto otir own thoughts and the thoughts of our 
; inner people who are, '■after all, but othcf sdves dothed m separateness 
•and walking apart 

Even so there is a fading, a merging, a loss ofsome/Ai«^whichnopondet- 
mg and no effort can bring back We arc bound to return some ome ana 
to^egm ‘copying out ' Once that starts well to be withm walls, even 
close under an open window where you can see rooks flying and calling 
under the clouds, is to be m comparative darkness However hght the 
room in which you work, it has few livmg shadon? and little space coft^ 

' pared to the field in which you saw so clearly You may picture it with 
all the vividness m your power, but where is the grass you actually saw, 
the real grass tvith separate blades with moss in it and toots and the light 

toughingite It is not in you Recollect the trees as you may, something 

isjmne oucxif.the vismn Xnujcannntxall jjnjhc jmlour of the bark, the 
seammess the firm flakes A joy wdneh rested on the ground and filled 
the sky, is not to be described The bram wearies toiling with language, 
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and *c captive sight foUom the bird’s dight over the elm tops with a ' 
deep xmeonsaous longing to return to die now whichscemcdsounbrcak- 
aWe when you rested in the ficlii only a short while ago How was this 
and how was that,’ you find yourself asking Almost a sense seems to 
elude you, and ^ ou read with despair what you have been trying to write 
of that close infinite Past It is only words, only yourself Everything in 
the room around you belongs to your life and can tell you nothing fresh, 
whereas the lose element m your sum of hfc was an indefinable presence, 
or spmt oiifjidc yourself surging m the passmg air as it lifted the gray 
haacl branches and turned over the dead leaves on the meadow ^ 

All good, true and lotftng earth wntmg must be done first out of doors, ‘ 
cidier spontaneously m the brain or roughly and hvingly with the hand, 
then aftenvards, as swifdy translated to permanent wordmg as may be 
Translated to permanence — ah, is there, can dicre be permanence i 
hfe ' The only chance is srvifmcss and mtcnsity of feclmg Or else, as 
fallen snow obhterates all movement and knowledge, Qme lig/t(ens 
the impression and the preaous secrets discovered are hidden moment i 
by moment m the day of ever fresh discoveries 


I bcheve that the most lucent form of wntmg one’s thoughts 'm earth 
(as distinct from the thoughts in the bram) is m hJotes or daily journals 
It is most difficult and most painful to rely on memory, which having 
ICS own mcks of colour and its own tastes, is always ready to substitute 
and to reform The body lus no, past The limbs and the skin, feel mmutc 
by minute — the physical is always the now If you want to keep your 
sensations, •which ate bodily thoughts, as exquisite and subdc as they arc * 
powerful, then be swift or they will shnvcl like insects’ wmgs and some 
beauty and some knowledge -wiU have gone out of the world 

I am wnung this at a table which I have pushed under the wmdov/ *It 
snowed m the raght, and the window hiccs the winter east I saw the sun 
nsc behind the oib trees The shy then was dear red and hoUovv green 
The roohs flew high, by threes at a nme, 6st and silently The oak? were 
turiher south, pure naked black. 

The deep cM m the air n hke a smeU-the smell of the snow It 
bteathes mto the toonr, n can he smelt dl over the house It n hke a sm'eU 
» hght not slnmng but penetratmg every comer wnh calm m- 

h> the ear. cl« agaL the’diZ! ^thTpZble mmo' “"T 

a„e. close andWnthewhrrrWthesptSr^il^Lt™ 
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tJic path. And large and shaq» it the bJaclbifd’t jet ^\^ng in the infini- 
tfjimal niinmc before be settles on the wall. TJje crumbs I Jiave ihrosvn 
outlook. Urge and dirt)*. Evcf)tluog that is not snow looks so— bricks, 
stones, footprints, gray as thick glass. . . . 

There is no sky, only a yellowish density which emphasizes the ground 
glare And no light but thatsshich thc/lat/ield throssi upssard. In the 
sun IS no light. No light Inii a prcscnccjust visible and svithout influence. 
A lantern burning m a white-washed outhouse long after daylight has 
jmt such a presence. It is not dimness but poss crlcssncss. White-sided 
earth and thick seamless vapour has made a da} light lantern of the sun. 

^ I look, not at the sun but at the sun’s pUcejust above the fir tree I look 
at the arctic daylight of the fields and hills. The stream must be a black 
crack in die snow w ith comers and siiarp bends, and die sound of w ater 
running drop by drop from tw ig to stone, drop by drop under the white 
raften So sensitise has die silence made my ears that it seems to me that 
1 can hear tt tncklmg by es*en from here. Its voice is like the brokennotes 
of die buds w ho cry out plaintively now and again as they perch on the 
posts and dodics-line, from there dropping to the path and gradually 
getting nearer to the doorstep by suits and broken flights. Eadi down- 
ward swoop from the hedge it a repetioon of die last ‘whirr-whirr. 
Then the silent and suddenly distinct little shape begins hopping back- 
wartls and fortvards and sidevtays, all die time with its eye turned up to 
the window and its beak at an angle bcrvtccn fear and entreaty, its tail 
traang half circles above the level of m head as die bird on icsspnng-hke 
feec flicks Itself lightly round in die snow Some of die dead leaf shapes 
(a few sprays of black bramble for instance), and dus hvely hungry 
dancing of sparrow's and ots against die vast snow , is like a dark sanuHa- 
tion. Every movement strikes as intensely, or separately, on die eye as 
docs die slightest noise on die ear 

The blackbirds and thrushes hop heavily away, slow, unsviUing to leave 
die neighbourhood of human foc^ So out goes more cold potato and a 
saucer of water which freezes into nnakles Through the glassi ivatch 
them feeding. But to me it u as if die yellow in the blue-at's breast is 
tinged witli the murk of the sky. 

Again comes the snow dnving through the hedge with a hissing hke 
frozen^ reeds dashing The fields are raised above the molehills, the 
hedges are thorny brown, stoles supporting their heavy eaves. When the 
storm is over every track and path is hidden. The earth stretches away up 
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and down lidl between and beyond die openings, white, inonotonoiw, 
unrecognizable, with no relief of tone but faint ghostly gray circles 
under the great trees Often 1 have imagined that 1 should know all the 
land about me if it were uncovered to the depth of six feet I should know' 

It by the roots and the ditccoons of the rocks, by the falls of the flayed 

valleys But looking at it changed by the snow I do not feel so sure The 

evenness, the ghtterlcss blank docs away with direction Direction is a 
course and sense Thought m and love ofa place shed a transparency on 
the ground— and yet how little wc arc aware of what ts, even on the 
surface 

This morning brought many rcahzaaons of secret movements and wild 
life lived at different moments from our own In the night and the early ^ 
morning the birds and the beasts wandered over the untouched fields 
leaving a record of dicir unicmatked existovce for tlic daylight to reveal 
It caused one a mystic kind of amazement at the heart just to sec the home 
cat’s trad winding round the garden plots and up the outliouse roofs 

And M ame back with admgs of where rabbits had rested and over 

which slopes the fox had slanted to his earth Some saw badger tracks, 
or said they did But some wiU always see badgers for other people’s 
foxes and hares for their rabbits But that which startled and touched 
most suddenly the nerve of pcicepnon were the bird tracks I never 
remember realiztitg flight as I did when out m a field some distance 


from the hedge I looked down and saw the treble markings I had 
followed cease— just stop sviihout flurry or fading as if somc^natural 
thought had hfted the bird out of the world The lonely snow and 
there being nothing after those last prints 1 despair of describing the 
effect, but It lay in that which was missing, rather than m that which was 
tlictc The human record was complete men never seemed more 
numerous or mote sohd, leaving as they did one neighbourhood for 
another and all linked by plodded tracks Their very purposes were as 
naked as the snow Between those narrow scutted ruts each made by die 
thnutmg forth of a hcav> foot not hfted but pushed forward over the 
earth Uy no space for guessing The tracks were pickets, tyinp the maker 
to the peg and the peg was home Just as far as his work lay from his 
tope thK K m the of every men, uncoded ovet the fiehh 
^\lthout giving one unnecessary loop to freedom 

n t'" 1 n’"' * Bo'ifmch m Ae snowy satden 

flj-mg along Ac wall Ae tonMtts wete whtthng Ae.t w^s m S 
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thorn trees, the luzc! catkins hung out tn the pafe sunlight sshich s%as like 
a shade on the clulk-sshite slope Itwastluwing a loose ssind blew as 
if from now here like a coat slipping olT the shoulders Tlic stubble points 
appeared, die flattened molehills, and at last a soft and bnlltant land, dark 
with wet colours To stand outside m the warmth, to breathe and look 
was to feel the bodj made of thought. , At night part of the Plough 
shone like a bndge tossed up into the sky The moon, at a blunt angle 
from die flattened hiIJ-top,caifashado«f from the elm tv Inch divided the 
east and west 
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SECOND PART 


We have had small snow falling* but the prevalent mood of the weather 

was frosty Walkmg over the trampled bracken under the great oaks and 
chesmuts I notice how the blackberry bushes have dwmdlcd to ihc 
ground Thar leaves have rolled themselves mto pale silvery-gray tubes 
on the outsides of which the veins ate raised* they rattle like on-fod on 
the stems, and break if you touch them, into pieces or even mto dust, so 
dry, so parched are they by the burmng frost Inside the hedges and 
bushes and among the low thorn brandies, the hirds are seen jumpmg from 
perch to perch like darkened leaves which flutter but never fall to the 
ground They don’t sing but uttet m few notes the sensation of cold, of 
emptiness Only the robin, suigs his icy song, sharp as sleet, breaks 
from a blackthorn after I have passed, dendmg me, and the weather, the 
other birds and the musical tmging silence which answers him 
I stop for a moment to look at the colour of the blackthorn It is a 
beautiful daik-damson ted, pobshed, every thorn distmct and finished As 
I stand some magpies begm to be very active aroimd an oak tree, and die 
woodpecker flics mto the top of an elm A beautiful sky is unrolhng 
beyond the still branches and twigs The tits and chaffinches go up and 
down the twigs against the swift cross movement of the clouds Far away 
crows break mto many languages, and stailmgs whisde When 1 come 
home and sit by die fire I don’t think but just see the pattern the birds 
made— just sec thmp as they were— the willow leaves lymg on the sheep 
track, on the heavy fiost-blcached grass They arc hkc htde yellow fishes 
glmtmg Between the tree too6 and under the boughs it is twihght, and 
my hand goes gropmg over the dry leaves and moss, feehng for snis to 
put m the sack 


The ups of the grasses are withered and pale When xt is not fi-eezme 
It 13 hkc walking on soft for Ody die moss u hving The fields are 
neither white, nor brown, nor gray, but all of these at once In the skv 
smaU smgle stan begm to shme bnghtenmg the air but spreadmg no 
hgit Th=ynuk=n.= thmkof^*HHowers icy don’t seem ,o ask S, be 

looked a, Ev^g n to Day what wmtet n to the year only htde 

floweta and Me stata bloonamaB woody padn The deeper I look mto 
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the pure, round evening star the dearer m me gro\vs the image of the 
snowdrop, so full of its own fairness, so compact ofhght ' 

Evemng-dusk ’ The voices of the childrm playing under the apple 
trees, the horses feedmg by the brook Snap, snap, go the sticks into the 
sack Then suddenly, afttr the bladcbird’s roosbng cry, ‘Tink, tinh, tink,’ 
the silence m the cove of the trees, the sunset, the foam in the sound of the 
stream rushmg round the bend under the alders and sviUows Beautiful is 
the position of the alders, the bending to pour shadow into the clear water, 
the tenderness m the stoop Their brandies grow m protection over the 
white npples It would hide the pools where the hill waterspouts through 
ferns to Ae sandy bottom Bpt the hght is gone and the stream seems 
r hidden m its music, and all the tnbutary sounds — the birds, the childrens 
shouts, the stab of a horse’s hoof against a fallen trunk — ^arc silenced 
My sack of kindling is full I hft it on my shoulder and spring from the 
oozy stone across to the ocher bank Soon I am at the gate The touch 
of the lion chain going back mto childhood, coming dways as a finish 
to the fields ' Now my hand is pushing the smooth sock mto the staple, 
now there u only the road gomg up the hill to our path See and mark 
the brush-Uke twigs bunchmg from the lower prth of the elms Vou will 
remember them ai if they were an era Look at them so slender and 
brushy, growing straight out horizontally from the huge trunk Do >ou 
think that you will be able to cany them home m )our mindt Do you 
think that when you sit down to-mght with your paper and penal you 
will be able to svntc of this moment of fcclmg and all that is contained in 
its arclet — the furled colours, the purple and red and nine wound within 
the bramble-leaf tube, the ploughed fields, tlic mossy gross, die wUow 
leaves, the stars and the trees butsong like fountains from the hill bends, 
their stems concealed in the earth curves, their branches shooting upward 
from the grass » Watch the hedgerow, the bank wth its dusky gaps, the 
lane, wat^ how a breeze is moving all the soilness like a ivavc towards 
you Do you think that movement will come back when die papcf t* 
spread out for you to ivnfet No rrncverivill All this and )Ou are in the 
'now ’ Move, and you arc m another, ^vJdl the creaking of a window, 
and brcadiing and a fire bunung Far as you will be from tins moment, 
too far c\ cii to remember the details of its existence, y ou m lU be farther 
from Its meaning 

On top of the bank the sheep are standing and lynng out m die field, 
on the edge of the bright dymg sky Tlicir fleeces arc haloed against 
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tl,= opposite stveU of ploughed land They aren’t feeding but resnng on 
th- grass, or loohng down over the hedge at me standing below the 
hank I see their hatchet-hke heads and necks thrust into a gathenng ot 
light Between their legs and under their bellies is the gloom of the vaUc) 
Noiselessly those which ate lying down lift and turn their heads to search 
formypicsence They listen I listen I heat the stream and a faint 
movement in the dead leaves under the bank Nothrag else No voices 
and no tread near or far Even the ivy round the trunks of the trees is not 
fluttenng but hangs as still as I have seen it on a summer mormng when 
the sun strikes straight upon the leaves The sky seems waiting for the 
moonlight 


In the evening I put down my thimble and the shirt I was patching and 
went to the door The stars seemed to push under the caves and to slunc 
against the stone wall The moon had nsen half an hour before and now 
she was free and strong m flight White as new silver she had neither 
clouds nor rainbow arcle but shed the reflection of her own stark body 
over the field and the wall and the trees Hers is not living fertile light, 
like the sun’s, but an embalmment on tocks She flew fast over the hmc 
trees, casting elbows of shadow far over the clover Was the power m the 
air, in the moon or m the $ky» A huge and silent scheme of wheels 
seemed mter-tcvolvmg over and through the earth I stood on the path 
Not a breeze wrinkled the air The buds on the lilac bush were pointed 
and mononless 

Birdless was the garden when in the moonht dawn I went to fetch 
coal All mght through the glass-clear atmosphere, frost particles had 
fallen and gathered on the Windows, on the wire hnc— frost dust furred 
bark and branch, thorn and wmdow The log across the sawing horse 
was white, the dun rows of wmter greens gleamed grayish-dusk, thestones 
were fiozen to the ground Around the moon the sky was the same blue 
as the flame of the lamp indoors 


From the door to die coal-hcap, from the wood pile to the fire I 
journey over and over, noticmg how the sky over tlie wall is paler each 
ttmc I lift my eyes The moon shmes on turning from silver white to a 
deep npe apneot settmg not m the horizon but m the dayhght When I 
go dmvn the garden she is gomg and when I turn round she is cone and 
the hudt are begmmug to «y Oh tf ! had the language I would wntc 
poems to the birds waking, poems of the.r first (hght into the day 
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Listening, seeing, Imn^ this first hour, each moment seems <ipped up 
fiom a clear profimdicy of leisure, each breath is a sweet and angling 
swallow of eternity to them and to me They flutter, they arch m the air, 
they try their \vmgs and their Voices One by one sparrows, ats and 
chafilnches awake, sound their notes and leap though the air Starlings 
m the holhes add their noiSe, and at last, as the east quickens and kindles, 
the crows swoop forth from the brown oak branches, through the stream 
and nver valleys, flying low and crow dcdly in and out of the bdh cawing, 
shnekmg, sqneakmg and yet all in concord with one sound m all the 
many, as waves, and bees, and all mulutudinous things High overhead 
or low in the distance I love to hear the crows, so nch, so tvarm is their 
throaty callmg, like a sun-curdhng doud of sound behind the fields, like a 
cityfiil of people m the tree tops all happy together, all pleased to get up 
and begm the day 

It is light-- and every body is movuig to w ork and I am standing in the 
garden patch widi a bucketful of coal The sheep, and the cbldrcn running 
to school, that man plodding over the Add with his tools on ins back, all 
spout silver breath Our lungs fill without effort, our voices call as if of 
diemselves Even going to work has something wonderful about it, 
even going down the garden path is a long enough journey to forge* 
one’s purpose Isn’t a purpose waiung for you in the air, an excuse in die 
sight of Ae sun t The eye and bram are filled %vith life, \TSiblc and m- 
vmble, wonderful and strange The sun dawns \vidi meaning into the 
world He sends great red beams down to the blue-gray fields and the 
backs of the birds glow as they span the hedges in flight The bbek leg* 
and faces of die sheep arc stressed m the pale nuscy ground-air, nil it seems 
one can see the skdeton of the flock wndun its rounded, hoary body 
Pressed against the gate they are waiong for Bob to dme them down to 
the valley meadows to be fed 

Later Birds float and call m the wintry spaces — rooks in careless pair* 
uttenng dicir slow wide-apart cncs, sparrows reading among the fallen 
cabbage leas e$ and frosc-furred poultry wire As I go along the rossn 
greens npping off sprouts for dinner a great flynng wedge of iparros« 
dues like a missile into the fat hedge and afier shrewdly estimanug the 
distance bens cen m, scatten in qut^ mosement about die garden 

There ha\c been days Uus autumn and winter when the sky lus been 
birds — endless spreading clouds of dims, crows, pigeons, gulls, starlings, 
stretching darkness o\ cr die bend of a hiH as they nse with a roar from 
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feeding They hear your footfall, and it is exactly as when a wnd blow s 
on a bonfire whirling burnt straw, black paper and wood ash up into the 
sky, to sink again farther off m slowly spinning columns 
Lately, on m> journeys to get sticks. I have bccn^crossmg the field of 
barley stubble I have trodden on the site of tlie lark’s nest, where he rose 
from his mate as she sat close among the stalks^ Surely, forme, the memory 
of his song has made a natural shnne out of unmarked earth and dry and 
withered weeds Cold wmds and frost have parched the stubble which, 
green and supple, threw its growmg shadow's over her back the sheep 
ha\e gnawed the clover dowm to the hard, red ground, have lam and 
trodden it mto one huge solid bnck of red plaster, bound svith dead and 
hving fibres m which are stuck the dead-glmtmg hollow bnsdes of the 
decapitated barley The wmd swishes, the winter sun hovers low over the 
place the moles have tuimellcd it and thrown up rough red cones of 
frozen CTumblmg sod, the oaks m die next field arc bare of their bntdc 
brown leaves Yet he, the lark, that small spirit of a bird, m body like a 
pebble flung from a boy’s catapult, m voice incarnate music, he soil 
.. appears there to me, m fact and m imagtnaaon, m being, and m memory 
of song Every note comes back, as if given out of a mote distant ether, 
music of the tain and sun— ram which is now the sea, sun which is m the 
trees and the blood of men ’ 


Stop for a moment I must, whether my sack is empty or heavy on my 
hack, just as I would if he were m danger My feet arc on the very spot 
where he used to nse and begm the endless unwmdmg of his thread of 
notes In the trackless cold I may stand an hour and leave no footprmt, 
and the air has taken to itself the atoms of his home and left no regret 
m him Yet something keeps him m the neighbourhood, some echo 
of hx% last year’s hfc he feds, for 1 see him nearly every time I pass, 
flying nearby three or four feet above the field as if atuched by lease or 
love to somethmg m the place He is not so much flymg, as on the n mo 
following, as it were, a tangle of air paths, but never soanng and seldom 
uttering a note Once 1 saw him bc^ to mounts letcmn 6ili bt -ivi ^ 
few drops of song, but he soon ahghted and flew brokenly around as 

r Yet I cannot tell, nether have I 

hem able to fcd out boohs or people, whether the lath is a bird 
wbteh mates for bfe Tbe describe bn feet, his colour, his e™s 
hn habit, but not bn spmt of song. Ins nest they tell of but never Ins love 
As for the humans they cannot anssser for they don't seem either to u” 
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or to care about knowing Nowl can't be content without this small fact' 
to me It IS something missing out of mjr universe, and by some means of 
other I will find out whethtx fius is my lark and his wife and whether 
bound by lifelong bond they will live out tl^eir contract with the earth 
and sun in this same field.*-’ 

The flocks of birds are over, the moles under the earth Under the close 
colourless grass, under the com stubble, under the garden patches, those 
bhnd snouts have bored miles of slightly arched tunnelling, have pushed 
up whole towns and settlements of dark-red kraals There is a fresh 
colony on the way down to the valley and another just clear of the trees 
shadows by the stream They ate frozen Ju^'d as boulders the frost on 
the dark-red earth shows glassily, hke snail tracks on a path, and in the 
cracks and crumbUngs, as m the whorls of the cow pats, glimmen a gray 
secretion of hoar dust 

Hard, hard, baked in the furnace of the burning cold, bumr, parched 
in the flame of frost, is the ground round the roots. The surface of the 
earth crackles like a cured skm, the bark is ngid round the tree, the attenal 
waters have shrunk to veins The sky is one great curved jewel, now 
crystal blue, now opal white, charged with surging whirling parocles, 
seen in the air against tlie Infinite, in milhons upon millions ^re they 
seen or a part of sight > Is this hght-dust eternal danang m the deeps of 
the sky or in the deeps of my osvn eycf I cannot tell, but when I stare 
upwards into the blue zemth the sparUing air divides itself mto unspeak- 
ably bnghr atoms ever moving, ever descending upon the eyeball like 
sparks lighming, like unformed colour, like the sun inchoate m the 
void 

All these days die honzons lay hidden in die substance of die earth and 
sky, cloaked m an emananon which is of neither and of both, a tone, a 
shade, a nng of softest imst in which die upngiimcss of die trees and the 
,comcRof die lulls arc lulfsccn and lialf submerged The edge ofthecarth 
seems to belong to tlic sky, and the low cloud circle to die ground 
The sun nestles m the hills and close m them his rays seem to meet and 
mix with a final solidity The breath of cardi mingling widi lus pure 
winter raj's turns them to colours like odours, soft and dense He hovers 
tlicrc morning and evening, resting neat the lulls, but through die zenith 
he flies with visible speed, rushing hurtling oscr the trees and roofi, 
nuking the central liills seem small and noon-likc and dus field and 
cottage die centre of hu dial. 
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For a short while tlic tnic day sunlight rests on the dr> gra> grass, and 
tlie marrowlcss stalks of oats, ghntmg on the silv cry-brow n Oiisdes w here 
they stand up m the pastures dry and dead, shrivelled and rustling 
Odourless, dry and rigid as if baked under parchmg rays, the earth masks 
Itself with yesterday . with a pause under which its channels run vv itli 
pressmg, fluent hfe The air is hke wings to the body, a breath seems to 
raise it, the hfted foot is hght and leaves no sum or bruise upon the ground 
where it has trodden K 

From the lark’s shnne m winter I can see the curved lines of trees, the 
mdigo elm trunks dumped about the land, tlie clouds ghmmcnng like the 
edges of the moon The gray-blue shadowy hills he over the fainter violet 
shadow of the horizon And the horizon is not the end of earth but the 
mdefimte edge of the atmosphere, where it clears bcliind a familiar outlmc 
of ploughed hill and thorn hedge Shade crosses shade, deepening, lighten- 
ing, but the radiance which sparkles from the swift white sim strangely 
subtly 13 cotmecied with darkness Looking far far across the land into the 
end of sight I sec this brilliance between me and the fields, between the 
branches, dtoppvng like a cuttam of atoms between my eyes and the sun, 
and I know it for w hat it is — very winter, and the darkness m the crystal 
Over my shoulder as I sit on an elm root by the bank, touching me on 
the eychds the sun comes down mto rhe world I turn my head and I see 
Its fitc-wbite sphere low m the heavens between two earth clefts, as if it 
would roll quietly down the meadow to the water side The sudden sense 
of nearness is hke a message m a touch The sky above me is infimte, a 
broad, bright nver stretching from haze to luze, cleat and bottomless m 
Its hght But the sun has come near to me and IS part of my world The 
water thrills the scar grass shines, the blooming plough lands refract tlie 
beams as pure darkness to pure light It is m moments hke these tliat the 
January dandehons flower, and the inmd is filled with the exquisite ranty 
of winter’s images the lovely detail of its space, the perfect sounds of 
peace and work 


I am resting and over the dark mirror of my mind, cleared by the 
silmce, p^cs a bird’s bare flight, a fox’s ghdmg gait I have a tlioucht 
wluch tcUs me m no language whidi I can reproduce, how the hcarme 
selects sounds matched to the body’s occupation Rest and you hear 
peace br^thing work and you hear the world stimng around you It is 
ss though the can choose rhythms and harmomes to the tune When I am 
iggmg I heat others at orhmg m the gardens and fields and hedges I he^ 
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the thud of the axe, the blow of the stake beetle dnvwg the post deep 
into the bank, across the fields come thought, as well as sound harmonies 

Drawing water from the butt as the ice sags and cracks and the water 
flows unwillingly mto the bucket, I hear m my mmd the stream singing, 
I see the bubbles dancing by the sandy submerged ndges like httle domes 
of glass ndmg on the undulations of the brown and golden water, swept 
away with the twigs, the &lleQ catkins, the minute scales of hchen, 
towards the gloomy arch of the bridge 

But m restful moments when the work is done or pausmg, as I stand 
breathing out my thick breath mto the air, sounds of soilness come to 
my ears, brmgmg an mdescnbable peace, iHummatcd and soil, to all the 
worlds of my brain The moments expand All the painful microscopic 
plans which nddle away the glorious day, shrink and die, less than the 
least of the most minute bactena which thnve upon the flesh Then as 
sound by sound, the natural world becomes real, a transparency is sub- 
stituted for unpenetrable matter and I can sec as if I were present m some 
less hostile fortc^than human, the row of silent hives m my neighbour s 
garden, the ceaseless careless flights of the birds from eaves to branches, 
when no one is there to make them shy and wary More, witliout mental 
eflbrt I can become as the wind, as the very bght, entering tlie bam doors 
and the mnntes in the stones, learning how things arc m the hibernat- 
ing insect world, discovering die bats bchmd the cartshed wall, the wild 
bees and wasps ui the banks, the flics, the buned and suspended chrysalises 
hangmg in the comers of workshop ivindows where dust and frost have 
made dip panes as dull as cowhom 

To arid fro over the expanse of fields and trees and streams, led from 
sound to sound — ^led by sound up into the air and doivn below the level 
of the earth to where the snakes are sleeping wth their eyes glazed, eon- 
saousness roams while one's body rests in an unconsciousness even of 
existence All diat one sees and heats exists and is bcautifiiJ, mjstenous, 
full of meaning Far away wdi the bees in their cells, > ct one hears and 
loves die elms uttenng the svmd, the nearby blue-tits hopping round and 
round. Hum of green and yellow and blue mixed by movement bke the 
ttolours on a top All is simultaneous Thercui lives the uncommunicable 
wonder, the difficulty ofvvnting The hues, the sun, the livingncssin the 
e)e, that vvhicli u in the mind and that which hves around and is seen, 
the) arc all simultaneous Comaousnen lus many laycn, profundit> on 
profundity For this one and separate miracles, die umvcnc, die now. 
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subsututc words whitdi must be added one after another, and the vuion 

finishes as a list , 1 1 j t, i. 

If I rm^t by a spiritual process unknown, undeuberated, mark tne 
paper with one minute’s eternal \’ancty so that all who looked might 
understand what w'as there— then 1 could understand what males such 
people as myself try, by any means they can, to reproduce and rctam some 
record ungible, dctaclied from themselves, of what they see and love in 
the earth But I cannot— I cannot The air and the light wnll not get into 
the paper The lulls are forgotten and the floor and the ceiling crush my 
thoughts between them. Beginning to write before I knew all the shapes 
of the letters— long before I cared to reaJ—I have found myself where I 
was when I fust surted wnth fairy stones, to utter what m my human 
translation meant the fcclmg in inhuman life 

It u my behef that Gury tales arc Nature wnnng, that die grass-tall 
people are the grass, or at least an ideal race created by cluldren and nature 
spirits such as Hans Andenen’s, who so love and adore grass and leaves, 
trees and ferns, moot and mountain and solitude from man, that they can 
only exist by touchmg these things and breathing their breath Nearer to 
the spirit of the now than any poet or naturalist who ever sighed over 
paper, are children’s own fairy tales about the hves and feehngs of beasts, 
the speech between clouds and plants and the consaous spirit m die 
elements 


That there u a consaousness m all hving things I am certain But as I 
grew up and began to live, as most of us have to, longer drcanct hours m- 
doors, I lost not die sense of it, but the hope that it might be in^rccptcd 
and pardy understood Wherever I go I must carry with me speech m 
my moudi and brain which is as uncomprchcnsible to the other kinds of 
being as the sparroW janglmg is to me 
Not only dut but I must be inadequate m my oivn language, tedious, 
umlluminatmg in my attempts at commumcanon with my own sort I 
must use words which I loathe when I would go beyond words, wmte 
beyond print, show mote of moments, days, of Ufe, than paper cak take 
How long, how long I am trying— I have had to brush away the dust 
&om this page, yet afl the time since I last touched it some of my thou^hk 
have been r«tmg on it. pressing on its surface, as my thoughts press mto 

a book aod apparently isregarded, has become almost an mner part 
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Sickened by jargon I left it, sickened as one nuglit be by one's own 
diseased bmb 'Thought harmony !’ Those words which should mean 
so much mean n 0 ihiv £ — they are as near the-spint of the kujd of harmony 
I know as the jay’s screech is to the thrush’s wonderful cooling song 
Tliat IS because 2 am not apt at matching words to dioughe I am short 
of words, short of names for beauty andjoy, rest and energy I could not 
go out on a May da^ and call all the thmgs in my garden by name, not 
the weeds nor the flowers, to say nothing of the flies and httle coloured 
beetles which crawl out on the twigs over the path And I cannot tcU of 
them without our hatnng a common symbol between us, and so I must 
learn more, twisting away from them, to a closer tmdcrstanding 'vith 
people nskmg the mfmneloss of the direct and wordless touch of the earth 
^s a child, as all children, I put mpelf mto what I saw It was instinc- 
tive in me to humanize trees, stones, bushes Instincavc and easy But 
within my play, bchmd and svitlun, and under roe, I realized, at omes, 
another stronger existence— and occasionally as I grew older I felt towards 
It Rarely, but consaously, then more often, and still more vmdly Yet 
more often I played on tlic surface, ideahzmg the chance way stones lav 
about and plants grew Avidly the child spint reached out, grasping the 
beauty and interest of the worli touching, absorbing jrsplaces'and crying 
to Itself of everything ‘Mme, nunc ’ 

No 

Twenty years More than twenty years with only as many separate 
enhghtcned moments, to leam that the momcats were of the truth and 
the years of self-seemg In those moments came the realization that the 
things I saw haufcd myself to mpdf That I must not try to graft my 
imagination on to the earth, if I wished to comprehend our differences, 
and our profound, common soul 

I believe die soul to be umvenal — an clement, one element m all things 
All things, even inanimate oncs,have a kind ofhfe, most of them a separate 
one as well as the umvcrsal and spuitual meaning, common to all The 
detail of earth and sky, the douds, stars, swnds, birds, animals, all the lists 
we have to make when writing of the one spontaneous ‘aroimdness are 
hving m one living element, one comprehension, ourselves too included, 
as the detail and pattern of a man's biam is included m lus unknown 
spintuii'bemg 

I have thought this, not m words but m breath, standmg, running, 
living, sleeping 
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Before I came in to write it Ac song of a robin brought it into my 
mind, and the sight of a certain tree across the stuhUc. It is in the lark’s 
•voice; in Ac seasons, in Ac separate and long moments which I call the 
‘now’,’ whose steady sequence is living consciousness. Sometimes it is 
dearer and more beautiful, as though there W’crc sunlight in the brain 
showing Ac brightness in Ac threads of Aought, illuminating the cells 
■where Ac ideas arc bom. And sometimes it is only a dark feeling hkc 
instina, hkc Ae feehng of dungs at night when you cannot see them 
but sense Acm as forms absorbing space. 

But it is alwayr Acre. . . . 

■What makes me see this ot that tree at some moment w’hcn I am not 
thinking » "What brings Ac actual flat stem of Ae reddish chmbing ivy 
before my inner e^ct I can sec each leaf, cadi angle of Ac spray as it 
dings to a certain old gray ash post AridI can sec Ae chrysalis hanging m 
Ae frosty comer of our kitAen window. It is white and gra) isli, spotted 
wiA black and green like a hchened twig. The forepart is pointed wiA a 
single hom-hke projection 

As I am ivnting Ais men arc busy grubbing up old fnut trees and laying 
hedges. A high load of tangled brushwood for kindhng has been piled 
by our wall In this false ‘bush’ a robin has come to live and every mom* 
ing when I am washing up he smgs His voice takes me out mto die 

open light, makes me long for Ac fields To-day M told me about 

Ac stake beetle It u a rough dub made of wiAy and is used to dnve m 
Ae sharpened stakes of holly and aA and hazel In and out of these Ae 
browst or brushwood is woven m wnA Ac living growA to make a sound 
wmd-proof hedge. * 


As Acy hack wiA axe and hook Ac m«i pull Ac boughs away and 
pile Aem behind Aem lAc anoAer hedge. I hear Ae blows, the boom- 
mg. Ac thudding, and the dragging The chips arch through the air, 
white against Ae doud, and Aop on to Ac stubble. 

I love Ae dean substance of Ac ash. its smooth olive bark its coldcn 
tind to which the white wood flesh clings. The elder wiU only smoulder 
Its body IS water. You ctlmot btim the brook. But wiUow bums witli 
earnestness, smdmg out dreams of scent on the smoke. Tile spindle tree V 
the trm the devd hung his mother ou-that is gone too. And a huge ash’ 
earned mto blocks for gateposts, stares on the ground, a white wotk-nlaee 
which left at evening sttfl seems to ring with the chontirr Tl i 

elder, harel. hoUy, all have come dowl and im3gmvl r^ 
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upward and downward dipping new hedges, strangely aroilaal In the 
evening I walk along and sec more of the hills, and a new vision of the 
land Looking at the position of the chips, at the way things he, the 
workers seem vividly present Thus they swung the axe — thud thud, 
over the fields echo the blows’ cnckle, and tearing sounds through the 
lanes The men s presence is a fresh and powerful impression; the day is 
closer than the dusk 

After tea their children go to collect fijr the fire, with sacks, troUej's and 
baskets Two little boys and a girl are crackling among the sticks Sliding 
m and out of the roots is a kitten, and peering mto a hole their temer 
stands quivering on three legs Somenmes the father comes back with 
them He has another voice with his children — he whistles, sings and 
with empty hands stares at the cattle feeding on the slope 

When tlie moon has nsen and everybody has gone home, the heifos 
come to the hedge and you hear them from the lane below nibbling and 
chewing thejuiey ends of the severed twigs You hear a dim, large move- 
ment, like a tremor m the ground, and then you look up and see thar 
heads hanging over the bank There is a soft brushing and breaking « a 
beast looms a%vay like a white-edged doud, marked as the earth is marked 
by the moonlight The trees and the wind and the beasts movmg are me 
speech of the mght, but the sky over them and over you is its thought, 
Its bemg 

At night, or in the day wherever I am, by the stream, by the grass 
side, in the fields, my sight fixed near or far away, oh the mysterious 
tlirobbing senses which bring a Icafi a tree, a stone as close as my own 
heart ' The frost fur, the flmts embedded in the road, the elm bushes, the 
bird notes they and myself arc together, they and I, and my two 
spints, joyous and grateful — we arc all m the moment Life is m the beat 
of my heart, m the swmging back of a spray as aflight begins The sly 
pours over and over, the sun shows on the hills Forever the alders bud, 
forever over the grass the birds weave, forever the elms and the great 
master trees arc beautiful In dark mdigo groups they disperse space about 
the fields, deep bare blue in the red and sorrel hills 
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THIRD PART— AN OLD AtAw’s NOW 


The beauty and the ungUng mterest that is m the haze! buds, tiii> as 
beads of coral tipping, andmcking the slender straight twigs The catkins, 
the bnlhance of the moss, the white birch stem, the'npple m the water 
There is more beauty than the eye can love 

Let me fed the wmter sunshme Let me tdi mpdf how it was m and 
of the bank like the spirit of white violets 
1 stopped -while a bird near me sang the meaning of the sunshme 
There ^^as one dandchon m flower, yellower than yellow, blooming 
scarce an inch above the cart ruts 

The dust lay ashen as m summer, the haystacb leant up against tlie 
hght testing 

Here by the four aoss lanes I found out the pnmroscs last year A 
daffodd-ycUow pollen of chaff so goldcn-nch as to make the land 
seem bleached has drifted out of the bam door across the pale lane and 
through the field gate It dusts the dry grasses and dead nettle stalks, 
broken straw chng to the blackberry trads, warming the hedge with the 
colour of the bnght strands 

Oh happiness complete and perfect, illummmg from within as this 
hedge seems to be illumined by the sun, warmed and cheered, coaxed 
from deadness to the first stir of life ' Elsewhere I have called thought- 
m-cardi a cord betsvecn us and what we see, but it is an opening, a nft 
through which the soul pours outward from us to join all m the world 
that IS grown from light to merge with the umvcrsal atmosphere within 
and about the body of the earth and the sky 

Shadows narrow as grass blades separate the sun-ht surfaces of bramble 
and ivy leaves The oak tret is bound around its tnink witli the shadow 
uwtaS-rc.'arait.'ues •s'mie-imrwsforwatii grass, and weed, and wheat 
blade agaimt the very sun face leaf and form, waU and hedge, ate doatlnu 
on an understream of shade ® 


Standing on the hedge bank my memory brings the very smeU of the 
flowers I found here, to my nosirds Violets that sm^ of tii, the mom 

iLdtJo™'™- - a 
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Looking across the field I see the lines of wheat, dark, bruised by the 
snow and frost, drooping over the httic hard pellets of earth The juice 
IS staining through the narrow green blade, as a leaf injured by tight 
handling is stained by its own wounds 

From here, high on the four cross lanes, I see over the laid hedges, the 
great lulls and the waves on which I stand All is pale, but not faint, pale 
with winter drought, but clear and vast and beautiful, one tree behind 
another dwindling, with the fields hung on the sides of the bills hke faded 
flags, and one great snow cloud and one sun inhabiting the sky 

I look long at this still cloud whose coasts even arc not spreading It 
goes with me like an image in the mind, travels with me as I walk over 
the yellow-green pasture, like a meditation It is perpendicular, not as a 
roof, but as a building m the air, all white and gold and gray The aaclcs 
between the scales of bark around the elms 1 pass aren’t more teal to my 
senses, or in a manner more dose to me, than the presence of the cloud 
It moves becauselmove, it moves widi me It’s as great as a town and the 
hiU under a town’s foundations, my stnde through the field displaces it 
in the sky 

The short grass under my feet shps on the mud, and gives, as I walk, 
with the stram of my weight The ground twitters with water Standstill 
on the hillside, just hdow the rab&t hole, and it seems as if the surface 
which bears me is built over a stream I stoop 1 hear murmuring and 
flowing The sounds are let out of the earth through the rabbit hole 
which IS a big one, hke a mouth with a red tongue of soil lolling down 
the hillside I put my car dose, and I hear the falling and trickling of 
water the gushmg and gurgling m the tunnels which undermine the 
hillside The warren must be a subterranean stream with all its tnbutanes 
flowing dovm to the brook and aldeis at the bottom of the next field 
where the bullocks are feedmg 

Walking along under the oaks which nsc out of the hedge, quiet and 
leafless Inoncehowsunshmeisaddcd to sunshine where stra wand fodder 
IS scattered m the sheltered places for tlie beasts I sec the fan of the 
branches opened the birds flying through. I hear the rooks catving tlie 
woodpecker’s peal of laughter where the valley narrows to woodland, 
the ewe’s nch bleat, deep &om her fliroat, prophesying lambs The cat- 
kins arc growing longer and yellower, they tremble now, and swing 
Separate &om the unmoving stem Happiness, which dawned to con- 
saousness by the bam an the billhead, grows and grows, spreads through 
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me It isn’t the joy of excrasc, nor the luppmess which comes with 
pleasiire, from moving Movement brmgs joj , is the delight of going 
out \shcthci into the fields oc into the town to enjoy exatement* but 
It IS compared to this happiness only a fncaon of the skin, a succession of 
swift and exquisite touches The happiness I feel is like the sun rising into 
the dear sky and on to the fields, and into die cold green waters— growing 
and steadfast As the sun, the feeling m roe loob into everything and 
becomes everything I sec It melts the hardness of my body so that I walk 
firec of knowing dutl mo\c It is health, solitude, peace 
I see again the sun rising this morning, the sky veined like a leaf, in the 
east with red fire which trembled along its courses Bettveen the fir 
tree and the hme, the sun appeared and glowed whole, into the room 
where I watched And then over the stubble at the back of the garden 
the longed for lark began to sing From the sky down to the hollow stalks 
and the dark mole heaps the string of notes fd), constant and changing 
In the evenings the thrush calls a rumour of green back to the hilk, the 
blackbird whndes, the chaffinches chum their little pebbly songs, like 
minute springs droppmg, but m the morning it is the lark I hear, going up, 
as the darkness rises from the roofi and tree tops 

Slowly, coming into sight round an elder dump, is an old man, sbfting 
the faggot on his back as he grasps the top of an iron hurdle and prepares 
to get over But he thinks he will rest first and so he is standing when I 
meet bm, with one foot on the hurdle and knee raised, long sticks 
droopmg along bs back towards the bll bank 

‘You’re a good way from home,’ I say from my side of the hurdle 
He smiles Tve been getting a bit of wood from tbs side the gorsc 
There weren’t none last urae I came, but I found more than I could carry 
to-day ’ ^ 

‘Heavy lot ?’ 


‘No-o-o Not what you’d call heavy but awkward to carry 
all right It’s lovely out and I’ve been sitting m the sun bdow 
hazel spinney most of the afternoon ’ 


But I’m 
that there 


He life bs leg carefully over the hurdle and draws the other up with a 
Bro=>n of ,ge He .s neerly aghty a dmier and watcher of cutdooTh fe 
one who unconsaously temes and influences wild i. f ’ 

m the rntdltgcnce of trees and plans 

I ve been etching dmt dond,' I say when he n over 
Ah, tbc thunder pillar And I have too ’ 
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He \%cantortI breeches folded and t!nckl> clouted under a leather belt, 
heavy socks and boots, knitted waistcoat and a list like a green anthill 
He « alua)^ dressed so creept for the hat whieji becomes an old tnlby 
when he goes shopping in Ross on a Tliursday His liair and moustache 
have gone yellow, not white, and he moves witli a yard of good 
ground benveen each foot — none of your narrow town walks but acres 
in his gait as he goes pushing himself along with lus thorn He bves at 
the bottom of a lull m a house very lugh at one end and very low at the 
other. With lus wife and grandson Over the tiled porch the eaves arc 
yellow with moss Do\vn the path u a well, and the steps to the door 
go up higher than a juniper bush which touclies the wmdow sill The 
garden is a square of whitcy-grecn hillside, close bitten as by sheep or 
geese wired in and with nodung growing but tbc turf and a mud path 
sprouting thyme and moss TTic rooms inside arc paved with gray dag- 
stones and implements and baskets hang from the rafters 

The old man lus a pet blackbird, not a cage bird, but a wild one who 
lias attached itself to him and sleeps under his bed His wife told bow she 
heard something shu(Htng ut the bedroom and took the cat up thinking 
It wras rats, only to find her old man's creature comforubly toostmg for 
the mght 

Most mornings he is to be seen going across the field to a dead neede 
patch With his big dry bands he folds the brown stalks over and ever 
into bundles and dicn strolb home to light the fire with them 

The boy is thought to have a clever brain and indeed his round green- 
yellow eyes are almost wild with mtelLgcnce, but if he lives to go to 
Oxford he will never take there such dunking power as is in his grand- 
father’s couch, nor when he dies wiU such an understanding go our 
of the world 

How soft and golden the moss turf looks m the late afternoon • The 
tips of the mosses ate silvery-green which makes the very ground like 
sunlight Scattered by the hedgerows are the great bones of the ashes, 
great white splinters, where the heart of the tree has been npped open for 
gate-posts The places where they he arc hkc the feasting grounds of 
giant cats 

The old man told me how he had been sitting there on the steep hillside 
going’ ifowir lW ohr injoi- nsong- tfereanbite on ihs" iSggoc oif oai. 
hazel branches, smoking his pipe He was seeing and feeling the warmth 
m the sun while the other side of the hill was blue m the shadow 
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He sat on the ledge of the old wood pith, once green with tree shadows 
and ground dder. now sunlit turf, old and soft under the hazel clump, 
half-way down to the stream For houn he was there, speechless, breath- 
ing die quietness, seeing and enjoying and hearing all around him 
He enjoyed the smoke that came out of his pipe and distended m the 
air, he enjoyed the air that earned nght back into hiS lungs the rare taste 
of wmter sunlight on diyme and moss and sweet short woodland grass, 
with Its flavouring of fresh water and damp bark He enjoyed his sight, 
his hearing, the peace his knowledge brought him, the understanding of 
natuial life He took off his rmttens and bathed his hands in the beams 
which were melting the moss— if he had been younger he said he would 
have taken off his boots and felt the fine turf with his toes and the sensitive 
arch of his foot But he was almost as old as the oldest root under him, 
as the greenest and most anaent round ant heap he looked at, and so he 
said, he did not expose his age 

Onhislefthand was the sun, the sky the beautiful thunder pillar, below 
him the trees the stream, the ant and molehills the golden sunny turf, 
always above him gray hazel branches 

He told me of them all, not as one describes a place but as a time He 
was away from time, not ‘out’ with it but m a different variety of it 
The dock pendulums ssvuig backwards and forwards m time, but m 
his vanatvons of it the sun did not hurry and the cloud remained, and by 
them he existed away from indoor docks 


There were die anthills, once mole humps taken over by the strong 
people of tlic earth and bulging under the mesh of grass and wild thyme 
and moss all along the outside of the ledge, not hke excrescences on the 
earth’ s surface but like the sunken battlements of a casdc wall, like green 
rums gradually bemg smoothed into the contouR of the land Anaent, 
so rounded, so green svith the vividness of moss after frost, they were 
hned before him hke grass boulden One tuft of moss was jewel-bnght 
the greenest flame m the earth around He said he could have looked at 
It for a day. but the thought of the bees hovenng over the pmk thyme 
flowers m summer kept coming over his eyes ’ 

He ww th= gleam glimmer of dead wood mmglmg gmv with the 
wddy yellow tmge of bud. He taw a here touched with wLe bound up 
A= plough lend opposite He told me how the stitam sounded som,^ 

outftl bSrS ■■ 
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The gnatswcrc oiitmbtftwecn the iree trunks like dust m a sun-shaft 
tlut could not settle 

The thunder pillar did not astonish him because he knew lion close 
together arc all the elements at all times 

He felt the gladness in the ground, and the stilljoy in the trees and the 
smootliing out of 1 C) currents m the air under the sun’s mfluaice Some- 
tlung thatuas knotted round his throatscemed to give wa) and his body 
felt room for warmth inside hu clothes He said he thought of the moles 
in their tunnels and tlie pigeons thinking of home trees where they were 
feeding on tlic grecnstult And lie sat looking down at the beauaful dead 
leaves and up at tlic great ) chow-coasted cloud w hich endured The air 
Nvas soft— soft — Uie aif itself was almost sunshine and gend) monng as 
if stirred in a vast slow arcle round the hills 

His 'now’ lasted all one afternoon long with the thrush’s notes 
thoughtful with the trees Hts brain did not tell him what he felt but it 
ame to him straight from die toucli of the ground from the height of the 
sky and die directness of the buds* descents to grass and bough 
His momcnr held him and die sun the leaping hare and the shnselled 
blackened netde plant clinging to the roots behind him 
It held him sail as he went back home with the faggor on his back, 
crossing the two fields and docking under the wire by the oak tree It 
held him fast against the swing of the pendulum on the widl when he sat 
do-wn to take offhis mud-Uden boots, for the sun was still shining on the 
WTndo\v when the clock struck an hour which a month ago had been 
darkness For by eras the birds prcsml the sun stretches its course the 
brain is illummed and dreams thoughts and moods win the ascendancy 
over man and the universe Though the clock struck the same hour and 
the weight descended the same number of inches the sail singing thrush 
and the sun on the glass cned that the mechanical hour ^vas false 
The thrush's notes lengthen the dayhght. The lark’s song gives light 
before sunnse The hour ofhis singing is a season to itself m the abndged 
year of a day Lark and thru^ arc among the hovenngs of tune as it 
passes backwards and forwards naturally rangmg and wandering through 
the universe The idiot sway of the pendulum is no more tune than the 
baton IS symphony What marks on a clock-face are there for that moment 
when the crow, arecl oi flight, droops *103 ^vuigs m the air and you vet 
the lustrous contour of his bade, the hanging pimons like blue-black 
leaves It IS only a second by artificial tune, yet he Jweib m the air — • 
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the eye registers him as something belonging to eternity And those ages 
of minutes drawn out of the duskvihcn the thrush calls and calls again, 
shootmg his polished rods of notes over the \ alley from hu pcrcli on tlic 
orchard branch His music is fervent, penetrating, hurled as it were 
against the Icadmg darkness— by what process arc these eras reckoned, 
if they are reckoned i They should be, for there can be no complete time 
svithoutthem They belong and arc part of the true account they cannot 
be worth just so many black strokes on a dial, or so many unconscious 
heart-beats, for that would mfer the presence m tlie universe of a con- 
sistent watcher and listener to whom the beating, pointing and striking 
would be all that is contained in immortal life No Omnipotence could 
be as futile as a pendulum, as vacant as agony Besides, even then the mind 
of the singer, and his version of time, is left out 
Life IS hved outside this penny round m a vaster and roomier circula- 
tion. We refer to thevisible system only when our feelings arc shallowest 
and our thoughts furthest from mdependent joy The true time is the 
spirit in places, the era m your mmd, the pleasure in your soul It resembles 
your heartbeats as you know them not counted one after another from 
birth to death, but occasionally rising to the surface heard and felt as if 
your body suddenly possessed breath and pulsation It is consciousness, but 
not consciousness of time Rather it is the intermittent feeling of space, 
air, loveliness and hfe The now is the time of all times Migratory m 
humans when we see a whole sun in a whole sky and remember nothing 
of our age 

It was a pleasure, the oU man said, to sit in the warmth and sec all the 
things he knew about The only long moment made of hours dilated like 
his pipe smoke on the ait The birds were never sdent, the ewes bleated 
the hare leapt over the furrows Time began with its oblivion Timewai 
one dung, whole and yet divergent like a tree and its branches 
rad Its senses, a sun and its rays Happiness is as a beautiful house 
fully calculated m a landscape It can only be measured by the 
the hght,and the flow of the created world around it As a 
budding It exhales space And vision which is only plain scei 

tecUng,withmtcmejoyaddcd,hvcsm« 


a body 
bcauti- 
air and 
lovely 
ng and 
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JOURNALS AT DAWN 

(To Pilot Offiter George Franas IVaJesoti, RAFVR, killed in action, 
July, 1941, J dedicate these nates fram my jaumals because he used to read them; 
and because laithout him and others like hm there it ciild not he any happiness 
in life to-day — M E ) 

1939 

loth to leave such lavish dreams Where are the Hash and Hang 
Company » What, or who is Thomas the Husband t And how did the 
brown-haired girl die who wrote a letter and finished it with the words — 
‘my returtung heart’ r I woke, dreaming soil — behind the furniture the 
figures moved, the white mountains— yet already it was too late for joy, 
too early for peace 

Another walk, aimless and inerr Turned things over in my weary 
mind Frantically tired Round and round the field, four brown hedges 
square of sky, the oak tree that the wnd Lckcd I found a pigeon’s 
feather, sharp as a surgeon's knife How beauoful ' 

To-day when I was out f reviewed my hfc It seems strange beyond 
dreams iat I was a child once, with huge days and nights I with my 
sumpedes of panic, my rushes my despairs, my rolled up responsibihocs 
which 1 never have Omc to cxaimnc, I with my prevarications, my debts 
to the seconds on a clock’s ftec, I with my abused cars and shocked brain 
was a child , I so dazed and deadened, played with my sister in a meadow 
by the church "We rolled down die turfed green the elms brought 
quiemess to the landscape, the sueam sang, tushes grew round the stones 
And we had seen a snake m the wood And I was on my knees burying a 
blue china bead m a molehill iTierc were hundreds of molehills with 
ants and sand showing through the grass We could jump from one to 
another Foxes hved m the wood I can feel the ground elder leaves — 

Wriang saddens me Vision is turned into effort Only m the inner 
physical eye is the radiance reflected Life to me is sohtude Through 
■sdntcdit’i'uretfhie Wreniury -e, 'nJnnihe ani seemg 's.nKti 'uet. aU- 
sohtary They desert me when I am not alone, or rather leave me 
paralysed at the point of desertion I diought this as I turned into the 
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^•md Ixinmg on a gate 1 looked up at the sky in jo) of m) loneliness 
The earth v. as reared Up against the tossing clouds And ts I achiev ed the 
smpped summit of the hill and my ejessvept the sngorous Im^ the spac^ 
and wintry trees that made the identity of the place, I put from me the 
mtcrmediatc sdf and spoke to the spmi 1. asking it. to what is it apt l The 
answer came by sight and by fcclmg— to the earth itself and not to the 
people of It. My passionate and only belief is m another order of bemg 
from my own my joy is m the hills and the different notes of the wind, 
and the (to me) unbapozed stan This feeling inspires cv erything I w ntc 
or form— m a book, m a scrap of confession, as this, m a half poem, 
though hidden, it is the centre of the meaning Do not the texts of the 
Gcnn always amveat this acute summing of all wandenng diversities? 
They seem to as I understand them I shall be myself again, my old free 
self It was a most beautiful place where this mtcrview with tint self 
happened The few and sinking phrases m which the hills expressed the 
whole boundless solitude, the sky, the humanlessncss, the wild-wingcd 
birds which cned as they flew, the black hollies massed against the wind, 

lent no inclmauon to ordinary company But they fitted M who in 

some strange way resembles solitude I could imagine htm there beside 
me, silent, his keen eye ranging the skyline, his dark nostrils dilated He 
has borrowed being with a casual gesture he is a part of myself— all 
I know IS that at some moments — ^as m that last stroll about tlic farm— we 
arc blended m our surroundings, more than brother and sister, nearer than 
lovers, deeper and more unconsaous than our separate selves I dug 
my heels mto the hill The steep sides made a thousand voices of my one 
—thousands of people shouted, the rabbits flashed to the furze— one burst 
&om between my feet Along by the stream I went, the boggy ground 
groaning under my boots I stood m the rmddlc of the stream and 
watched with a full dchght the yellow brown and oUve darting of the 
water It twisted hke an adder with the quickness of a snake its cold litdc 
^gglc wound, broadened and curled away The chill was distinct and 

‘ ‘ broken be,r almost 

Oh .t isn’t homc-no-bnt it recalls the Moontam and Dad and 

tesemhles a memoty crUe. a:??^ ^iTsL^rkt' til 
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touching voices m the world i The breaks m the thriil of the flow, the 
sudden shocks of pure notes if I stop my pen and listen I can hear the 
mountain stream now I love every grass^ of tliat hill, I love that 
ground 

Night fills, the roots of the stars A load, a weanness I surprised my- 
self by uttering a loud groan The dog raised himself and looked at me 
One night I dreamed I saw^a giant He was sitting on the dim land, 
leamng against the sky And agam m the dusk an old man sat reading the 
Book of Gemus, in a strange c^ce room And then the indcfimte svraith 
of a dog which fled from me through vanishing streets, and when at last 
I caught It and felt for its collar I saw it had a brass plate engraved wth 
Dead October, 1604 

This dream I told and so spoilt it 

In the mormng the thrushes smg while I am getting up and dressing 
under the gray slope of light One leads them ah, most beaunful and 
strong Some days I think of nothmg but those notes Is he singuig stih 
I ask, or am I only rernembenng t 

1940 

The light finds me at the back door, the frayed hem of my skirl brush- 
mg my bare legs my hur uncombed Stooping 1 wash my face m the 
bucket by the well — ^e sun Hashes in the violent water, a spot of light like 
a torch ray, reflects from it on the wall 

I run up the hih, I tear myself out of the brambles climbing to the top. 
to the sun Up there I can lie down My flesh js full of thorns, roivs of 
bnar tooth marks, sore and bleeding But I heed nothmg — nothing I 
couldn’t write about my thoughts if I tried The light is queer — like lund 
smoke A green patch shmes m that other heap of hills Raindrops fall 
on thehchen, lat^ climb out of the brown bn^en Sometimes my book 
comes mto my mmd but more often I he thoughtless in deep happiness 
The birds, the flics, the bees, tlic sheep, pressmg tiieir nostrils into the turf 
all express this happmess Not one of them desires joy more passionately 
than m)’sclf Or has it neither book nor company do I ever bring here, 
to this complete solitude No other person, dead or alive, is thinking or 
breathing here — except one Gwendolen, whose ‘hfe is m the beams of 
light, far far m the liigh wilderness ’ In her I have created a being a spint 
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^^l.o D my ma yet utterly beyond me At umet sbe is »1”°« P“'= 
ecstasy , at odieis sottosvful widi the sonow of flats, not people. Who 
u she, svhat n she 1 She died of hate, and noW immortal she snigs her 
heedom and her loUEmg-for she hasn-t test 1 hear her songs m my brain, 
but if 1 try to \vntc them down they dissolve m a kind oi stijfiiston of 
hght. and I can’t finish Perhaps I don’t want to, though poctr> onI> 
comes to me through them FuU of passion and a remote joy, these songs 
seem scry losely to me, as I hear them, but \sfittcn they stagnate they 
%vcrc never meant to last, to repeat, or c\cn to remember 1 m glad I for- 
get them before I’m half-way dosvn the hill 

On the hill all day, watchmg the bees and flowers 1 was there from 
sunrise till dark I wanted to sec the whole splendid lonely bow of light 
But after the dawn the clouds grew stronger and darker hour by hour 
The blue hills poured out clouds of scent and on the summit, flashed wnth 
a sinister gleam as if they were bewitched The plovers flew over me as 
I lay by the stone The light of morning couched their underwings as the 
sun rose, and agam, in the cverung, when their flight grew wilder, as if 
they sway cd on an mvisible storm As I lay, cat on the ground, the sound 
of streams poured through my head, streams funmng under ferns, under 
hills, m unformed music, channellmg the valley I had no book, no poet 
with me, for who, after all, can be the poets of my own chosen loneliness 
but the plovers and the curlews searching the sky i They flew and wheeled 
near and far away over the pole green fields, over the waterless brown 
vales where never a person is to be seen but only half-wild flocks, cropping 
the lean hillsides and lying out on the boulders with their lambs, over the 
dim air ^ 

Once a ladybud came and rested on my hand, and I watched her in 
her tranquillity, I in mme, and the bees flying sideways among the bluc- 
bdls Yet there were pangs mme— a ghost I don’t know what it means, 
my love, nor what tongucless uttering I overhear, but it is true, my love 
for these lands wiU makt a ghost of me Spring comes to the hills like a 
green light, all up and down and m between the motionless shapes in and 
out tmgmg the clouds, the trees Then the broom, and the atmosphere 
ot bc« but the same sky and the same freedom The birds they range 
Ohwmtcr.mymmd shows me your bare snow, barren lands and vet 
how warm the psvn grassl The thought of this spot is eternity, itself 
in aU disguises My country, my body, why must I die and leave you, why 
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was I bom away from you, why am I not your naave spine ? To me the 
sun nses over Chase and sets over Garway Evening comes and takes up 
all the sky. To-morrow is foreshadowed m the deep blue-gray clouds, 
folding away to the homon, line on line, it will be a day like clear shade, 
still, distmct, and even aired, and the earth will be dark, mtense green, 
with yellow flowered meadows Darkness has grown like grass on this 
hill top The wmd blows silently against the short stems, the tracks twist 
themselves I am lost, I am found, the plover shrieks — I hear his wing 
shuddering, and I sit up m the green silence of grass and wmd and dusk 
and think about thin gs that aren’t dioughts I cannot understand how I 
am different Whatever happens to me it is the same gulf, between me 
and this ‘other hfe ’ 

1941 

All the air is hollow The cottage wedges into the south-west empo- 
ness, the sky comes pouring over, the wind shreds the shadow of the lilac 
bush I write my diary m the dark, it b 10th March I have not written 
smee I was marned I must finish my book but for a few weeks I'll wnte 
of this inhabited hill This is the true story 

The earth itself is a vision I desire passionately to know what is in it, 
what animates it, what it means Earth love — the grass, the Adds, the rest 
at the end of the day when the sky is drowsiness, hghr and dark and that 
which abides in them By the gate into the wild Lttle field I alwaj-s pause 
as if there were something there for me, waiting to be perceived, gatliercd 
and hallowed I stood by die window in the moonlight, and the light 
was like dust falling from the sky No, not from die sky, from the space 
above, for there was no sky and no sight, only a driftinc; downwards I 
thought how closely 1 keep within the seasons not possible now for me 
to dunk of the trees green, bolding the nests m their fingers If I try I get 
a false picture, done from a collccoon of memories — something typical, 
an academy ‘summer * I'll think and wntc of them as dicy arc, wid, and 
tall, hke giant weeds, against fbe mmg of the moon, dumb seen tlirough 
the glass but wnth all the gestures of drama They feel, I feel How much 
can wc impute to them i I have a conviction of anodicr kind of bemg 
groping towards me, as I towards it I try to get at the mearung oF my 
instincts but find n almost impossible Perhaps to-morrow my fiud> ""'ll 
be shaped It seems to me that I have been spelling words out loud, not 
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uttermg, not memlng them. 1 must remember thit as 1 svnte the bght 
IS commg "* 

Washed btehen, larder and parlour floors Coohed, hung out clotlics 
Heard the plo\ ers and the ^vmd intenronglcd The vnnd fccU its strength 
and barrenness Picked up sticks The heifer m the stream, head down, 
hmd legs up on the bank dnnkmg the ligjit m the water Sunhght m tlic 
afternoon and the great branches suspended over the golden ground The 
oak leaves he with edges up, too quiet to ghttcr, then a gust, and look, 
myriads ofscampermg mice they seem, or fledgelmgs hopping and flying 

I got up at quartet to six When M was gone I went to the door 

and lifted the latch and listened The plovers were awake and wheeUng 
but the rooks making a sleepy nestling sound under the hill Down there 
It was darker Blackbirds m the hedge I went and fetched a fork The 
shed let hght in through the ales and under the caves revealing the belly 
of the roof So sofdy, slyly the mommg came wnthout a sunnse It was 
sbll undl about midday when the wind came flooding the field like a nver 
rushing back along a dried channd It hit me as I stood on the path look- 
mg dovm at the shadows that had been so quiet but now seemed trymg 
to fly away from the ground The movement seemed to be tinier them — 
almost as if the garden itself were quakmg and bunting with some strange 
sudden growth. 


Down to the farm The sheepdog was howling m the granary, head 
out of the wmdow I fed the bullocks They were all lymg down I 
earned the food m the basket through the fold The chaflFblew up into 
my eyes One by one the beasts got up and look their places at die man- 
ger. quietly, as I scattered the food along Their hides were hot from the 

sun I earned home a heavy log and a can of milk The pollen catkins 

hung m the gray bunches small dusters of two or three dangled m the 
laid hedges where the supple saplings had been woven honzon&y m and 
outb=wecn*cUvmg,Bk« The spbttmgs were lie .yory chps when 
nir I*' *e pet* 

molehr'Bntb" 
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hnis, the hedge grass high, blue ^%-ith the soft ram. and the ssild panlcy 
Rrov.Tng tall, and the sheep, loud after the shots cr. tluck on the green lull- 
tops > As they sscrc, they arc, I love them for tliat I can never break tmo 
them, ncser know what spirit of hfc inhabits them Onl) to guess that 
thc> arc not of my fretful, wistful kind, susuins and comforts me 

Comforts 1 Ah fat more than that— me omvard 

After a da^ ’s cleaning and coobng I went out. The cw cs w ere feeding, 
the Umbs jumping, on the short bright grass They were calling to the 
flocks across the vaBc>, throwing their lusr> >oung voices as far across 
space as thc> could One had climbed the hedge and w as peepmg down 
mto the lane betw cen the brambles They arc bkc movmg twihght w hen 
all at once the> begin rollmg downward to the valley There wasn’t a 
person to he seen, but o\ cr all the land and sky a w ondcrful sense of peace 
and airy quiet The bills were beyond words beautiful— dark and clear, 
only here and there suddenly transfigured by the parting light, mto a 
fierce nakedness I saw the sueam, lying under the green steep, under the 
gathering of the trees , it seemed as if it had stopped flow mg, tied b) the 
shadows over its dark and sdver length So strange it was to see its bend, 
like a narrow bght shining from the deep hole m the eanh up to the sk^— 
cold and fixed, that I looked and looked and thought it like some wmdless 


perpetual dream of vacancy The shadows of the trees and that dim drop 
hangmg over the quiet field the clouds that moved over die wild, bnght 
sky, made the waters like a curved Imc of separate shimng pools It’s 
lovely to walk along the high ndges, a swift step ahead of night, and feel 
the pursuing datkness at youi back It’s wondeTfui, tvondcrjiil that die 
sky always shimng. yet darkens to an inexplicable colourless voidunul 
at last the surs outlmcd m the clear gaps tell your mind of space un- 
speakably remote, turmng the mentJ counc towards mfmity The 
trees ducken about you you alone are m the night version of the world 
>ou think that no one else is out, for every sound you hear is Nature un- 
disturbed You are reaUy changed, moved out of your place, a random 
wanderer, a discoverer as you walk, you hsten You might be amorib 
dunes, comcai hiiis. mounds instead of trees, their steep sides paralld 
™th lines of stats The deep an is fiiU of W, soft, stlSibUng sound 
*e svmd biuiBS dampness and the cold dew of low places, and the femv 
bieath of spinneys and hedgeiows Te^-nightitwaslihe that, and before 

I r ‘j' from the middle of the Ittlle 

sohtaty field that dtatvs me so 1 <1 waited a long time for that moment- 
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the star and, m line witli it, the spot — the two, the earth and sky linked by 
my watching brain How blurred die long grass was • How cold and 
searching its touch on my flesh ^ All these things began when I was a 
chdd. I reahze now that I am re-living the first peiceptiom of my hfc, 
how I am interwoven -with my childhood and how my beguinmgs are 
being uncovered s.ie fieetn£ themselves from what I thought I was How 
did I come to lose my bemg m the years t How could I bear to be a 
stranger for so long? 

The woodpecker’s laughter pealed out m the hot sunshine Rapidly, 
madly, he billowed between the two hills, flying along the crack, under 
him the branches and the gray pillars The mole aty burst out of the 
hillside, Its tunnels archmg, crumbling, breaking the sod 

Gamed my dinner down to the 6rm M was just leaping o£f the 

haynck — spnnguig from the ladder to the ground all spnngy with hay 
As we ate with our backs against the nek the sun shone warm and the 
breeze blew cold A bee came swinging Afterwards I sawed wood in 
the orchard and sweated all over It was hard getting through those apple 
boughs and loading them on the gambel by myself The old cider trees 
in all states of dishevelment tumbling and lying but still living in busby 
twigs knots and tangles, the blue-gray hchen hghtening the grove hke 
moonhght m obscunty Sheep and lambs were in the orchard, and geese, 
and a cow by the gate with her neck stretched out and her nose wet, 
mooing hollowly for her calf As I sawed some one yelled to me llooked 
and there was a man waving his long thin arms over the hedge ‘Where s 
the Boss ?’ ‘Don’t know I saw him in the Ibid,* I screamed ‘Find un will 
a ? There’s a yowe here needs help ’ He threw up his hands and disappeared. 
No one at the farm but a doublcd-up woman, smoking, wnnging a 
cloth over the dootstonc and the wild servant whistling Who was it? 

I hadn’t been close enough to sec ‘Why if it’s Ken Bevan, lie can do it 
as good as die Boss ’ And she dashed out into the fields m hair net and 
gum boots, screaming running, whisdmg through her thumbs, far away 
over die land ip her blue overall 

Wnting by lamplight Dawn and dayhght came before die moon 
"sec Tnere Tlae -was, rotmi, ydhow, mury ’nanging over ‘iiitr 
elm’s heights from the earth, and larks smgtng, cnuvimng around each 
other’s thread It is real, it is real, it is lovely for ever Brought my Bible 
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to the door and read 72 and 73 ‘The mountains shall btmg peace to the 
people,’ and, ‘Truly God is good . - . even to such as arc of a clean 
heart.* 


Was able to put the lamp out at 7 JO and read It’s Sunday, but I won’t 
go back to bed because my dreams are old old gbmmers that will never 
brighten. A white morning, the air like musUn, wrapping a dark field 
(Autitmn* the blackberry bushes, the yellow grass) Cold Still Birds 
whistling and chimng hkc httlc gnndstoncs The nng-dovc windmg the 
clock, sparrows, rooks, plovers and a thrush in the firs smging a whole 
song Yesterday the field was harrowed Itlooksasifkmttedmasmallcr 
sntdi I see it through the hedge, crawling away under the mist, land 
land land The lilac bush is near, near, all its clefts, forks, twigs, buds 
Later, by the comer of the wood, listening There is a difference bc- 
tvv cen birds’ singing in the woods and m the open, but what ts it i I don* t 
know, but I could tcU it if I were blind The difference is sensed by a 
subtle awareness of bemg alone — m the biud and the hearer — sunless sing- 
ing, uneasy listening Midnight m the sheep field— the earth dusky rather 
than dark, grass soft as sheep’s wool Over all the hills, mbble nibble 
and the gentle tearing of teeth The North Star by the ash tree The 


Wagon standing on its shaft The wind sweeping round the shadowless 
darkness, a profound murmur I remembered how the ivy leaves fluttered 
round the wiUows m the day, by the stream, and how a very small, almost 
mvuible bud mounted, twig by twig through the branches, smging two 
htdc hollow notes He was scarcely more apparent than a gray moth 

R. has come We were puttuig the car away m the field ‘Comem 

to bed ’ ‘Yes ’ Yes But I was thmkmg how I was alive up to about 
thirteen— and how ■vivid and pure and true were the thmgs I saw 
and did CUmbmg the oak tree m the home meadow and singmg ncht 
away over the field and the brook to Aunt Nan— why 1 could sec Ae 
water runmng and the hoof marks m the sand— and existence smee has 
been a smoke and a jargon un&l a short while ago when I found theiamh 
early teuty, a, early Living wilh M has let me Snd mvself 

"owtog ‘ bW 


My fund fell on 
the room It was u 


n the pnmo passed and left a dnll smudge of sound m 
ngly-nnd the dusty v.-mdow panes and the dogs nppuig 
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their baskets Cooking, hot and muddled under a stonn I watched 
for the ram The queerest thmg was that m this silvery copper gloom, 
I had a shadow It was wafted up the staircase and along the yellow wall 
And the touch of the chairs and table was jcy cold A strange day — the 
old ecne sound of voices Reality is new to me People were irfuttenng 
behind the trees, crouching, and confiding destinies SuddenJj’ the talk 
ran to smging, hoarse, faint, Acn more gabbling, washed away by the 
ram 

But oh the coolness of the wet meadows, and tlie nets of buds stretched 
across them, and the thrushes this evening ^ It had just rained again, lightly 
bmding the red dust of the fields Wc put in the potatoes Then in the 
late evening die walk through die quiet garden edged with the sound of 

trees Thebushes Thebncksofthegrecnhousc,thevinewndungagainst 

die glass, and the paths faint between the box It smelt of taui-watcr tubs 
Once more like a child but only because thu time is as thal time No 
going back but a long way forward— Hcerer to this resemblance Good- 
night 

For many days and nights I’ve lived in my last dream The sense of it 
was around me, the light persisted, and the darkness, which was light 
rmtigaced, like shade, wiU change soon and another era nse out of sleep 
My sleeping controls my wakmg The atmosphere of my dreams colours 
the sky, tinges this page, breathes from the trees, as my eyes pass up the 
paths It was only that I was crossing the field and the com was growing 
through my feet In my hands were great loose bundles ofj eilow broom 
and gorse tom from the bare lull behind That ivas all except the immense 
Silvery blue mountains Mountains of spring dim behind leafy trees, 
a white mist smoking Oh how strange it is m me, changing t\et)- 
thmg 

The thunder lives in the hills — they arc graj — the sound is like tiieir 
breathmg and moving behmd the ram of bird voices To-day when 1 
was standmg quite still, feeling the light and wr in ever) nerve, as though 
I were a sm^ tree or bush cormng up out of the earth, entranced bj the 
inner touch of being somebody shouted at me ‘Good momuig Mrs 
■Williams' It mfunated me— ndees, even more tiian an insult or a Viow, 
that people cannot see one alone without chargmg into conversation 
Never, net er in all mj hfehaic Isaid coan^ one TaJktome,'andnesrr 
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have 1 left less like it than at that moment The nen- es of my body that 
had been hkc threads of perception, whppei me . . 

How green and dark it is Agam the thunder slips, the cu^oo calls 
and the voices come slowly The old men don’t talk They look at trees 
m a friendly way — old trees with homy bodies and ivy bulk It s me old 
women ^at the first word I hate them — at the last I m strangely reluctant 
to let them go 


The hlac opens its yellow wings Its shadow is a shallow thing I sit 
here by the window of my bedroom, smoking, mending stockings, hear- 
ing Mike among the twigs, hearing the cuckoo s countless repetitions 
I am thinking of Fanny on Hangbury Hdl watching the moon float cleat 
of the sufFcnmg grass But suddenly I am no longer angry Fanny m 
winter but myself last May, and all the Mays m all their cuckoo sameness 
and cuckoo loneliness, sound m my imnd, and are seen the chestnuts 
m flower, the petals of hme and wych elm the sunhght that seems to 
quiver with hfe against the wall where the water reflecoons are like leaves 
of hght on a trained tree The last wide-open Spnng-May, comes to my 
thoughts in Its disguise cfa country town Dust, games saawled in chalk 
on, the pavements, the gutter, the petals of May, a rocking chair in a back 
garden The wind bends the smoke, rustles forth the amiable smell of 
hlac, pausing, the day wans for you to move, for the stately clock whose 
ticking IS audible through the crack of a street door, to add another 
syllabic to Time You feel cool and free inside your clothing You hear 
footsteps, a distinct thread of sound bearing down the street, a door 
knocker echoes, you turn expecting to see a oir/ m a cassock 
In May the dandeUon balls shine round against the green wheat The 
stem snaps cracks, when you pick it and the insect seed floats away it 

drifts to the town and thereafter, wherever may be a broken wall, a crack 
m the stone plating, grows its glonous flower The wiry, rushy, broom is 
waving on the hills, its separate sparseness massed m golden yellow 
clouds Rush-hke it dips m the breeze, danglmg its weedy switches I 
wish I were up there with the sheep and the smaU birds, less a person than 
a part of the air 


I am plantmg carrots The Aud of Mike’s spade comes regular and 
jj mto the house the room is darker, the fire makinir 

a redder sunset among the legs Tammas Cat sits on the post cT® 

fully he stands hts ta.1 up The garden n fadmg, a background of s™£ 
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for the speechless tree Now die lamp is Lc and the shy empty beyond the 
golden glass 

The next day The world is so dun to-day, every sound comes through 
— as though a stopping had been taken out At this moment of wnting 
the larks are singing, the rooks cawmg over the oaks (their _^droppings 
are like splashes of whitewash on the flowers), a hen caclding and 
the wireless singing through die walls, drifts over the wet com Music 
and ram — the finest ram that ever fell It’s like a web spun between 
sky and field The far away bird voices are piercing by companson v.nth 
its hovermg whisper And now a bee and a fly — soothing, intermittent 
The thump of a chopper, the plaintive sheep The cottage is empt) 
To-day m« shallow gidly overhung with shnvelJed thorns and bramble 
leaves like bits of tm foil, and among the foxgloves I found the first blue- 
bells It was specklmg with ram, with that widc-flung arms the trees held 
back the wmd 

■'A flash of light and all the exquisite greens diverge . Pushing my 
bicycle up the hill I stood lookmg at the roots of the hedge where die 
yolk-coloured dandelions had thrust themselves flat against the sunlight 
And then I saw the licde bird — a greenfinch— clinging to a gray hazel 
stub, perfectly snll, and not movmg a feather Its eye, hi wdi a nay white 
pomt of fire, like the star of its btam was so unspeakably clear and in- 
ttflhgent, that ir lent the whole creature, quiet as it was, a quickness, a 
tnek of appearance and disappearance before one’s capnvated gaze The 
bird itself was a grass long, shaped like a leaf for the ^vlnd, and designed 
for deception Its wild bcuig shone m its look, which it gave me pro- 
foundly, balancmg, as it were, on its glance Oh that fathomless opposite 
eye — what did it mean — what don’t I fed, when I meet itf the shy, wld 
eye of that other order of being which shares the earth ssc think ears 
— shining acute, impenetrable, the scnrif chmax of Nature tlirough 
which the uncomprchcndcd life peeps at us human exiles l What thougho 
and sensations of svatcr, buds, of roots, and growth and secret processes 
he looked through that water drop of an cjc. that spark of an enormous 
universal otherness ' He vms complete and compact the sun shone round 
h« tiny solidity, on tlic hedge and the grass and die dandelions As for 
rolaur — ihou^hr ofjhelutsi)brdrafi’£wiJb>f aiiri&rrcirj^rrT3xn--3 scrap 
of catkm y cllowuh. a greeny bud, a petal Tlic luzcl root w as less tlun a 
wrui duck and y ct his class's couldn’t round it Another niomcnt and he 
was gone straight up uito the air, leaving not the most faint quii-enrig of 
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presence, behind him It hes been nuning—dark, spreadmg spots And 
the lark smgmg to the cloud going The violets were cold in my hand 
The catkins have all fallen I’ra thankfiil these joys aren’t my oivn, nor 
ever to be owned People cannot reach my happiness This summer I U 
flmg mj'sflf far out and swim the green hills 


The Pembroke Uncles and Aunts As he talks I get ghmpscs of a sea ' 
tnbe, their w eight on the waters Even the aunts with one foot afloat . . . 
salt, even aunty James with her carnage and horses, and grandeur — tarry 
hands put her there Her white dresses • Poor aunty James ‘The last I 
heard of her was a saeam from her dcadibcd as I went down steps '' 

Unde James was a master owner of a pretty httle ship, the Menin liridge 
She had a funnel but was ngged Uncle Dei got dnmk and fell downstairs 
and died His ship had diree funnels Seven sons went to the sea — the 
eighth hved on the extremity of land They were all master owners 'It 
isn’t like that now ’ And one somehow thinks of the sea shrunk away 
fiomtbeToek.andkegstottmgandtht fuchsias gone to seed by the wall 
They were all called by their surnames ‘Aunt James left father a family 
bible ’ Or by their places — great aunt Bengold, aunt Annie Bengold— 
(broken off) 

The may that smells of thunderstorms Just to walk by it— just to see 
the cow parsley swaying, bending with ram ’ 


"What have they learned 
the black pmes m the night 
that they ungc with their sorrow 
the new dayhght? 

What have they seen 
the mountains of morning 
that they give to the land 
so solemn a warning i 


I«;,.^lovedAe™h 1 ran ttace the germ' genealogy back back 
"’if'? TWnmavnU.highfill we cbildren 

teemed before»y eyes) that fiOedwid, water aid thone 
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and kingcups My feet felt under them the bending of the crust I saw 
the dome of the htll— I saw ft deeply m my heart and for ever It w'as my 
religion to look, and to walk o\ef the rise uatching it at all seasons, my 
thoughts began Yet sucli thoughts are no thoughts unless die c>cs, and 
the feet and die hmbs arc thoughts But I have remembered^ and what- 
ever I have thought with my brain, 1 have forgotten I never have for- 
gotten the mountain shape and the mountain grass svith all the air about it 
and the clouds and the sky bettveen the blades I have /begotten nearly 
all diat has been taught to me but not die mountain to which I clung 
The mountain was the middle of my earth, the parent of my hfe- 
consaousness 1 clung to it 

r bchevc that a moment arrives when the spint must articulate its fiuh 
Wcljiaw one anodier, u c see one another, but it is as tf we watched one 
dwemg silcndy to the music in his soul We don’t hear that rh)’thin, 
yet to It the dancer forms hu body What song draws those limbs, and oh 
what ecstasy shapes die dancer’s wondering smile t I have moved to my 
master air I have thought, I have lived to the earth and the air which is 
the gift of the earth, since I was a child I understand without svords the 
thought that IS in me but wthout words what may be Usti^td i 

Lying on the grass mthe soil valleys, m the dark watching the nsmg and 
wheeling overhead of the great night suns, drinking the vivid clearness 
of the evening, stoking the shoulders under the clear cold vvater— floaaog, 
lying, standing, moving with life — I have become feeling itself My 
simple bemg is thought It was not necessary to learn anything, neither 
to name the stars nor distinguish die plants I just could not be myself 
without them They arc to me poruons of my body — my greater being 
Why do 1 write this now? Because it is this great bfe that « steadfast 
Remember that Being and touching and seeing Lying on the grass 
Feeling your senses transposed to the things you see, watching your soul s 
dehght take form and shape in the fields and woods, mountains and 
clouds 

As I write this the lark hangs over the silver dales The sun is true, a 
white fire m the midst of hght I sit down with this book on my knees, 
and I put my hand, open, mto a small grassy hole m the bank, to feel the 
moist roots, the living ground, the touch of earth which gnps without 
holdmg I feel all that I see, entenng and becoming part of my costcnce — 
the shape, the colour — the blade ivy trails the wild strawberry flower, 
the glossy Lords and Ladies leaves “riie field from the hilltop sinks steeply 
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to 1 ^^oody vaUcy l.U a dark shadow sinking through the silvery lulls 
At the bottom, a farm, old and sodden, settled neat the woods All 
around me the pearly pigeons ate feeding on the seeds and all the swclk 
and arc nch with covered Har; csts I sec the brown stream and 
how the trout are swimming, and I hear the rookcncs and crow belfries 
scattered over the land, tcUing me when I shut my eyes, how wide is the 
earth here with its overlapping distances and its snake of water fed from 
every field Opening my ej cs again I sec the poultry, like seeds spilt round 
the bams, see all m a few moments resting on sight, and feel all, but above 
all the response to seeing — that other hfc which u not mysclf^but meets me 
and becomes myself How often btcly I have used and thought the word 
'earth ’ "What does it mean to roc i Life, the world, the beginning. Yes, 
and the giving back of the force that flow towards me out wild existence 
God? "When as a small creature I thought of ‘it’ I saw ‘it’ out of doors 
I saw a running wmd flowing over the dry brosvn mountam grass, a 
field wth no one and nothing m it, steep and liquid with runmng grass 
and wind ‘It’ the spirit was there 1 went to meet it and be merged m its 
being, but I knew that when I wasn’t there u was always the same I lost 
It and regained it— it was steady, uncompamoned changeless— I was fitful, 
restless, human I lost it, until a year or two ago 1 thought permanently, 
but then again at moments it touched me and this time 1 want to testify 
Going to the faaory going m buses and seeing m the middle of my work 
the brown slight birds throw ibcmsclvcs over the hedgerows like a handful 


of pebbles, seeing the lark dart upward from the wheat and the white 
butterfly hover over the sorrel, Ive longed to put on record my joy m 
life and earth Somehow one creates m looking one makes m being I 
feel a great strength such as the beasts must feel when they stretch out 
and bring back a hmb, such as a human knows lying grass after 
swimming m fresh stonc-churacd water, such as was mmc gallopmg 
among the Icelandic mountains when the sun turned and whirled and 
swung like a stone m a slmg over the pony’s neck— I beheve that this 
strength felt with my body, u my sprat — 

(Days pass Once more I am lymg on the ground against the swell of 

land but this time m the valley, nearer home ) 

I have never seen such violets as these growing near 
of sweet ram, but it is dry, mild and dun with a slow 
have cleared all the bouse, made cheese, taken the dog 
onion bed The mending and planting leaves htdc tir 


me Tliey smell 
breeze To-day I 
s out, weeded the 
nc for writing I 
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have been resting The plover piped, a rook climbed into tlie air, stretch- 
mg his wings till he lay sidewa)'s fiiUy expanded m the sky, m line with 
the slanting wind — and tlien down he slid on the point of his wing 
I look up from niy writing, for a cloud passing has lightened the page- 
There is no sound, no rustle I remember that as I come down I heard 
nothing but my outi strides stsisbing the tops of the grasses, heard no 
footfall but only die pendulum swing of my pace descending die sharp 
hiU to die brooksidc I Jay and spread our my arms The ash buds arc 
above me, and under the turf all meshed with yellow gold moss with 
grass roots hkc nervcs*bmding it together Sheep have been here Thar 
paths twist among the bushes The brambles that swmg over the narrow 
tracks are wound round with oght lodes of wool The mole city and the 
warren arc near, under my outflung liand I feel the dried rabbit pdh, yet 
all IS quiet here and empty, behind the shut-off wmd I’m ored, but the 
touch of the ground heals my hand, the growth of trees and grass freshens 
and renews me, nukes me able to hvc the hours between walls My 
bram and body survive, because I can look out upon the bilk I can 
breathe with my larger bemg the visible, the vast sky mto which the birds 
have soared I can ^ the field, the trees— the movement of the branches 
m the breeze is like my own blood going through and round my life- 
centre— the earth is the lung by which I breathe— the earth is my greater 
flesh — the earth is eternity, and the stars begin— 
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This mommg. tcforc it sto quite Uglit I -welked across the meadows m 
the misL 1 saw the svm appear, white as a morning moon, empty of 
power. Its beams cut off I saw the stubble patched vivid green where the 
clover IS rising between the dead stalks Then I came back Strands of 
wet grass dung to my shoes As I was taking them ofTI felt the warmth 
stealing mto the air A sudden shadow on the field formed the sunlight 
It u still very early but already the thresher is at work at the farm 
People arc fetching water, cracking faggots over tlieir knees They arc 
bruising the dew, teasing and scaitermg the famt creaDons of the mist 
Going to work they smear the dim grass with dark tracks Their voices 
pass down, the lane 

I sit down on the path with this bit of paper, the wall behind my back, 
the sun shining on my legs The flight of the flics has begun, the white 
butterfly stumbles into the sun ray, crystals flash m the blue cabbage 
leaves 

The thatcher comes and leaves his ladder against the oat-nck He tips 
his hat over his eyes before he goes up wifli a bundle of wheat straw 
under his arm Slowly he stretches his arms out over the nek as though 
reaching mto his dothes and slowly he begins his movements with his 
rusdmg hands In response there u a harsh and restless sound it is the last 
speech of the com 


The com is dead Day and mght for months I heard it, day and night 
It brought thoughts of the field mto my mmd In the day its hissing made 
me dreamy, at mght wakeful Shadows and ram, d6uds and frost, 
summer ram, and the wmd dragging through it, I remember them alL 
When It was npcmng I used to pull an car sometimes just to feel the 
sufFemng husks sweep the palm of my hand If I shook it, it rattled like 
seed pods full of npc seeds The thatcher pulls off his coat and throws it 
dowTi on the loose straw below As he wocks the sun flashes w the 
buckles of his braces The sheep dogs roU over and over, puUmg a sack 
Sittmg here where the sandstone crumbles on the path I listen to the 
lUrhngs They gathered m . hoUy by the gate and they make a 
none ofbubbling and smacking hkcvtethps Only twice a year is there 
thnvmg among them-at sowmg time and agam when the harvest 
bhsteis ate deymg on men a hands Othet smahet bushes ate ttvmklmg 
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With what seems to be gra)nsh dead leases It is die sparross’s’ wings All 
along the hedge they are ruing and descending, whirring to their perches 
on the fsvigs 

Over the field arc pigeons and the great slovcnl) crow’s, dnfttng on a 
stroke of the pinion The pimpernel lias opened, die heat lias shrivelled 
die cobwebs which were stretched like gossamer tents from each separate 
stubble to the ground 

Lying on the slope where the gone blooms the vixen entices her cubs 
The chilled snake lifts hu head, filled with the instinct to sleep in die dark 

The sky is transparent blue, pale as a midnight summer sky when the 
Stan arc invisible in the universal enlighremnenr Poised, die sun sheds 
Its thin light over the field and the wall and the padi tinging stone with 
the warmth of flesh The insects fly as with rapid thoughts From die 
dying weeds, from the bncfc of sod bored by the worm, from wafer and 
the bark of trees hordes of winged creatures escape into the air There 
are bd> birds, spiders, tuiy parchment moths and great frail melancholy 
msects, vague as tiusde seed Frogs which look as if cast m rough gold 
frolic in the srubblc Every living thing seems bent on enjoyment, m 
cxlubiang its beauty and strangeness before the killing cold comes to 
teach It death 

Now that die harvest is over the wind is shorn Silently it ruiScs the 
nettles, coming low over the bare field where leafless yellow flowers are 
trembling in the light But it u never summer now ui the mind, though 
the insects whine through the hot sweet air and the butterflies hover over 
the garden patches A change has passed into the mood of thought answer- 
mg the chwge in the Universe The spint of greater Nature in the sky 
and in us will not be diverted from the truth There is a sense of bound- 
lessness, a mrmng towards the sky widi its 'Winter oudines and firmer 
*Stars *The mmd u greater Nature’s — it is matched to the sky rather than 
the earth ‘which renews its ptopheacs as soon as the ripeness of its pro- 
mises are proved and gathered 

Just now, even at the zenith, l^ht is mingled with some quality of 
darkness Darkness lasts all through the day On darkness the umverse 
IS forming Itself A density thickens the sun's rays, at night the red of the 
sky IS gloomy The spirit of greater Nature in the sun m the umverse, m 
the sky, is m us and we foci, as no small lift feels the finality ofa change 
which IS imperceptible to many btrds and most of the fine dancing 
populanon of the air 
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Soon the great bare md w ill come, spiUmg the water out of the bum, 
^^h^rhng straws o\er the hedges, nuking people run bowed over the 
land like witches w«h all their claws out But not quite -jet Ah how 
of sunshine is the hen’s sdlycackhng.and how genial the crows gutturals • 
The morning teems with the noises of birds— -not singing notes but just 
that life, conversaaon, movements, all careless of effect The bird knows 
the beauty of its song, it chooses the moment to release it on the great 
enrolling wise of hght or by the borders of evening m tlie luad twilight 
There is no chatter then — the ecstasy is never nurred 
Last lught I went to a neighbour’s soon after it was dark, and returned 
across the field much later I was watching the clouds and the stars, and 
I noticed on the first journey with what jubilation and vigour they shone, 
how fresh were the air currents, how strong and young were the forces 
of the mght > The screech owls flew and the brown owls called with a 
beautiful dear note from tree to tree and hiU to hill 
But by midnight dungs had reached a turn The stars were weanng 
away by shining, their eyes were smaller, the breath of power was more 
remote, the flavour m the air was less sharp Woods, hills, trees were 
silent and the padnvap deserted Night and day seize the earth and sky 
with a giant’s strength, a giant’s debght, but after the first few hours they * 
spend themselves and come to a standstiil, waiting, with flaggmg vigour, 
to be dispossessed 

In the creation there arc at work certain powers, rnovements, colours 


which seem to be different but which are repeating over and Over again 
the same effect m different objects All is contmuous, connected, all is 
one perpetually breadung, changeless power , all is of one The other day 

Jvl and I were sitting on some mole humps lookmg doivn into a 

ravine of brambles and willows He was watchmg the willows whiten 
as die wind moved on them ’Look,’ he said, ‘that’s the movement of^e 
comamornhago ’ Anduwas— justthcsamchfnng and swaying, the same 
tethered hght, that we had seen so often m the field, transferred to the 
tree We sat a long time and watched it comino: doW the natroiy Jivef- 
ncss ofthc v^ey, fiom tree to tree invisibly leaping across the dark imder- 
growth . iMdmg 4c -wad, like a bird on a tree top that moves downward 
tmder then spnnp hack aU the boughs up from the roots, wbirtag 
beyond AU the sray round the steep hiUside the wiUows werf 

blowmg up and down tbetr hetght. bke smoke monntmg ns own co W 

And M— Uy back svtth Ins head a ntoM wUe^I pick™ 
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bramble sprays Presently, I heard his voice speaking out of a trance of 
peace* ’Now the sky is the sea — when you he down and sec the sky going 
away from you, all the time flowing away from you while you stay soil 
by the same things, it's the sea you seem to be watching and feehng draw 
away from you Tlicre's nothing so restful . it's always going, and I’m 
alway’s left behind with the same clump of grass and the mole hump and 
the bush ’ 

I often feel when M suddenly speaks like that that he thinks from 

msidc Nature, tliat he has some thought with it flowing with it To go 
with him intothefieldsistosecfunhei-tlian my own sight, and to under- 
stand without effort, from within When we worked together out of 
doors, as when we were harvesting, he seemed of himself to create a 
harmony, hke a third person whose presence befriended us both He has 
thoughts, simple, in no way elaborate or strange, which he can make me 
see, as I sec the bu:ds and the clouds and the moonhght 

As I sit here by the wall I feel the continuity, the connection between 
all living tlungs All u real, m my eyes and m my rmnd The sunlight 
revealing the gram of the world, the darkness behind the sight The con- 
nection flows through all, from the thing m the hand to the thing in the 
mind, from the present to the vivid detail of some past flower, present m 
die brain By me the oljve-smooth seed case of the field poppy « balanced 
on Its bare stem I can feel its weight, see the black crest, like a seal, that 
shuts m the seeds, touch its smooth cold surface It is hke a deserted birds 
egg, so heavy and cold m the hand At the same time I see m me the 
hidden seeds m their pearly rows imder the yellow olive skin, and the 
perfect flower aE silky red and purple, tossing flimsily with the npciung 
oats The actual thmg I touch is not more real than the flower in me The 
stubble 'glinting the nettles bending arc no closer than the sudden vision 
of the sword grass, seen so clearly, so distmcdy, down to the sharp central 
crease which folds it to a point I often feel as I walk by the trees that I 
see their roots with the grubs asleep in the earth, and the shiny chrysalis 
embeddedm the rotten stump Through all the connection flows onward, 
mward, outward, flowing life of thought, of sun and moon, of bone, and 
core and vision As the stars are in die sky in dayhght as the sun is under 
the darkness, always mthe sky, the eternal connection binds the universe, 
ine tran^emng lorce passes iorever from one ’life to anofner, from via 
form to another 

There was hardly a day or a mght widiout some sharp, almost painful 
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moment of perception There was no cmpt> time, no era when my senses 
did not fly to me witli wonders Like children, like fisc famihars tlicy 
brought creation home to me, and did not know what they earned 1 
remember a morning so beautiful that on all the hills the men in the 
fields, the people walkmg, were looking upwards Over our field a lark 
sang, over the same place, every morning as the light came out on the 
furrows The notes hovered, never f^ing, but soundmg m the sky where 
the beat of his wmgs was inaudible, the very music of the clouds I see 
the tall elms tummg red, their trunks bemg clothed, tlie leaves opemng 
and I see the frozen field, I hear the ram falling into the green com, at 
night the wmd drew from it long sighs which reached mto my sleep, 
and made me turn over as if the mght were movmg under my body 
The moon shone enure over the white soil surface, castmg a shadow 
fi-om the cottage like a garden plot midsummer nudmght clouds rose 
from the soil land tmged with the faint rambow of the moon, the plovers 
flew and cned, the suffemng husks rattled by the hedge I see the lairs 
the storm pnnted m the field, as though a herd of huge beasts had lam 
down m the com, and I sec the wind-blown cock scuff up the dust and 
walk away m the cloud of it, his feet plucking the ground as a sensitive 
musician plucks the strmgs of his vtolm Birds circled in my vision of the 
sky, snakes sunned themselves, and men trudged over the land with all 
their secrets m them The bees flew broadside carrymg fernhty All, all 
m sight and hearing was Nature pounng itself from one thing mto 
another, spending and cteaOng, running like the wmd over the body of 
hfc, and flowmg like blood through its heart All changed, and nothmg 
changed If 1 may keep this knowledge, this perpetual life m me, anybody 
may have my visible hfc, anybody may have my work, my smile, if I 
may go on sensmg the thread that tics me to the sun, to the roots of the 
tre« and the springs of joys, the one and separate strand to each star of 
each great constellation 
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LOOKING AT A STAR 

November I am twelve yeari old, reading on the wmdow sill in the fruit 
shed I am kneeling on a wicker hamper, and my knees are numb The 
daylight is cold and cramped Rubbing my hands I sniff the air The 
hamper is full of old newspapers and the atmosphere tastes of them and 
of pcarskins and mouldy portmanteaux 
I have read myself out of existence No such person inhabits the dark 
day, but suddenly I come awake with a rush of fcding My crowded head 
fc^ suddenly clear, empt} and airy as craning out of the window, I look 
hungnly around This is real, I think, the colours, the bncfc, the ivy It 
is*as though somethmg is gomg to be shown to me, once and forever 
Things seem so tlear, they seem to declare themselves aloud My eyes 
have touch, my skm on which the air plays seems to be as glass through 
which I can look from every pore Awake, awake to all, I know it is a 
, rare moment, perhaps a beginning of a life separate from ordinary 
existence 

And yet what is there f The elm tree dropping leaves yellow golden 
all over, mto the ramwater tank They shde slowly downward on the 
point and settle with the faintest breath of sound on the olive surface 
And below them, in the cube of watcr.like things trancedm ice arc others 
suspended on edge and rotting Then there is the pipe, and the gray 
cobwebs stretched across the comers of the tank, and then suddenly the 
bright shadow of the tree itself with all its stars of sky — lovely but gone 
" almost before it can be lovely 

I lean out, sighing with the strange leclmg in me I can touch the cold 
sides of the tank, I feel as thoughican couch with mymind the tree trunk, 
the hedge, the hurdle, even the farthest hill that I can see What are all 
these familiar things saying so dearly? Why have I never seen them hke 
thrs before i A moment ago they existed but quietly and without me 
Now the leaves keep falling so quccrly— qucerly as tliough I had some- 
thing to do with their fallmg Somedimg is happening which makes me 
able to say and know that It is true ‘I shall remember this I shall remem- 
ber each vem on each leaf I shall be able to see this whenever I want to, 
wherever I am ^ 

I take a pear and bite it, and lean right out of the %vindow v. hile I cat it 
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Beyond the hurdle the sheep are feedmg, dicir legs and cars black against 
the dull air, a smudge of red on their fleeces One of them breaks away 
from the rest and mo\ cs slow ly away to the feeding trough How many 
times, 1 w-onder, have I seen that movement m the dim fields l Paracularly 
whenl have been cold at heart, or foreign to my surroundings, or saddened 
to the \er) deepest sadness I can suffer by the longing for my country, 
It has come back to me But the dear moment which was the prelude, 
oh, rarel), rarely have I had that agaui Those are the eras, the visions, 
when the umcr and outer meaning of the earth and sk) and all that is in 
them, fit exactly the one over the other, when there is no slippmg, no edge 
of obscunty, no gropmg Ah, how impossible it is to keep those moments, 
to hold doivn for more than a smgle instant that joy of bemg oneself 
contamed m all one sees’ Feehng with the leaves, travelling with the 
douds, seemg back from the star, mto one’s own breast that is the very 
essence of perception It is then that one can hvc for an instant m the 
irulhon kinds of life which fumble for the sun, or m the stars which search 


through space for the earth to shine on, and on the earth, a spirit to enter 
It u the strangest sensation for the mmd to fix itself m the contemplation 
of one smgle natural dung, and one of its most smgular phenomena u the 
amazing quality of umversal percepnon which takes place m the thmker 
at the same time Fixed on one, all thmgs become supematurally distmct 
and detailed With the mmd utterly rapt the eye becomes abnormally 
sensitive, but unconsaously, so that m recollection memory brmgs back a 
landscape where one seemed to sec only a cloud s broken suns Yet not 
always Somenmes I seem to know each separate dung while lost m the 
one, and then it is that I feel profoundly the almost palpable linking up 
of the universe From hfc to life, from kind to kmd, through the mind to 
the sky and out to each planet, the chain reaches Ah, who can dqubt it i 
Who that really feels whit he sees can &il to be sure, if he thmks at all 
of what his semes tcU him i The air itself is felt to be woven of threads of 
life Even in the djilcn«i they are there lookmg up to the moon as it 
seems to rah backwards across its own white hoUow of hght lookmo 
at the sun s duect rays on the ea^, looking at the stats whose ptesenen 
teaties ui tluough enotmons daikn^ who can deny the thought i EvS 
m sleep tt does not l^ve me-the least thiJl „ the cord recai me 
m the motiung tt is there directly the day is felt on mv evehds V 
hefote I wake, I come to tt And the/are nulltorc^^pt 
To them I nmte became we ate stdl more closely chn’ncaed I bSevc 
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m it But I luve failed to desenbe ic, because language cannot form the 
thought, because it is wordless and unimaginable and prcturelcss, an 
inhabitant unseen 

One July night I went out to look at the sky before sleeping The night 
compelled me, it was so strong • I walked along a path between nvo fields, 
hearing the com, wluch was high above the ground, whisper down the 
lengtli of Its wall, hearing the invisible sheep tearing the grass over all the 
still hills Each sound was distmct between the silences of the starlight, 
each syllable of movement, and (for it was not late) each voice People 
^were talking, men and women and children, m the cottage bedrooms 
There was somethmg quietened, yet immense, in their tones, as if they felt 
the sky m their rooms, touching them — as if die roofs were gone from 
over them, and the pale tingling blue of space came down to their bemg 
Down to the valley, surgmg, seeking, rolled the sheep, past me and then 
there was left on the bare grass, on the horizon and the tree tops, the 
power of the stars Their breath was m the air, a thnll, not cold but cool, 
Jikedew I casced the Aars, Ifclt themm myJungs m my throat, and oa 
my eyes They shone from star to star aaoss all the sky and down to eardi 
I felt my way to them by listening and by touching what they touched 
The long grasses on a wall were each distmct and clear, clashing their 
feathered heads and the leaves on the bramble sprays were separate 
shapes It was like a perpetual dawn On a level with my feet the grass 
hill suddenly swerved to the vaUey Before me shone a glow of purest 
light, paler than any tone, famter than the famt thrilling blue above 
It was the outermost rmg of the sun, down below the earth, part of the 
curve of the sun’s furthest arcle Above it, m the very forehead of the 
* east, showed a small star, as a separate speck, apart from all the rest On 
It all the mystery m my thought and sight became fixed 

At first It was as though it was beyond a movmg transparency I 
'seemed to look at it through a clear current of water It seemed to swell 
and shrink and to be misshapen by some mtervcnmg medium. And yet it 
was always the same not splendid dashing, or plaad, but soft and 
alone, and full of a gentle vibration The depths about it were gray where 
the blue waned above the sun's mfloence, unlike the infimte blue and 
violet around the great constellatiaiis m the zemth It lay where the shadow 
ot "space iiglitened" towards cartll cibsmg finally around' the curve or my 
hiU 

I looked into it Behmd me the south, shimmering with wlute fire. 
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the grassy path, were cut off at my last smde Though I could hear the 
breeze in Ac oats, and was consaous dirough and through of Ac long 
hills, like wings bearing Ae earth’s body through Ae air, and Aough Ac 
awed voices still sounded through Ae windows, yet Acre was only the 
star and myself meeting I saw it wiA my heart, as I sometimes sec my 
hills, and I knew myself m it, and it from space, m me Deeper and 
deeper it touAed me, so tight drew Ac Mrd between us it sang ! The 
song gaAcred, Ae strmg, feeling Ae music hummed, but as Ac brcaA 
came down upon Ae note 1 was obhtcrated 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN AFTERNOON 

At two o’clock when tbe sun went behind the clouds I had mj dinner 
I ate It m the kitchen, sitting at a comet of the table m a draught because 
I needed to be quick over it, and because the moving air prevented my 
thoughts from setthng m the bouse ^ 

- "When I’d finished there was only a cup to nnse, and when that was 
done I went out mto the garden again and planted a row of omons . 
late ones Then, as soon as the sun came out and the dark fresh earth 
began to fade till the rake’d seed-patch showed gray crumbs like ash-dust, I 
collected my tools, my rake and hoe and small fork, and leant them up 
against the hedge ready for the evening’s work Famihar was tlic fcchng 
of the three polished handles gathered in my hand as I stood fora moment 
pondering on what I had done, 

I called Gladys, and carrymg a basket and a couple of sacks to he on, 
stalked to the hillside which they call ‘the Gorse ’ 

It seemed to me that any spot would do for me to rest Any pbee, as 
long as the sun would warm my bare I started with dependence on 
the sun If that deserted me I must go home and plant again An) place 
would do with the grass and moss under me and tJic tall broken dead 
bracken around, and the company of domed anthills But I chose this 
faint hollow m the hillside because I have lam here before and I bke the 
forms I know Grasses become individual if you look at them long 
enough Besides, a pair of wrens was cournng m a blacktliom bush and 
the sound of water svas ddightful in the narrow vallcj 

This IS the story of what was around and wrthm me tliat afternoon 
Bit by bit and sense by sense I began to be profoundly conscious of the 
place where I svas lying the smell and heavy goldenness of the gorse 
bloom, the different ilranJs as it were m die tiny waterfall below me, die 
bracken cincs and stones and weeds and brambles A lad)bird and two 
spiders sunned themselves on a ndge of dried mud but my closest com- 
panion sv as a woodlouse asleep on a dead oak leaf Tljcre were brown 

butterfiica with turquoise studded wings, all andery bbek undcmcatli, 
beating about tbe antbiils, ana* tbc tfroning ofbees in Uie sailbw frees 
All tJicse minute creatures were aware of me and communicated sMfh 
me in a wa^.that 1 can lordly mtetpret They did not flee, but rather 
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sought me out as if soothed b) myprcscncc Tomcihery broughtaseme 
of permanence, of reinforcement and reaprocai hfc which \ bchc\ c thc^ 
shared and understood 

The thugs I see are the things 1 lAwt I passed my fint hour looking 
deeply mto my surroundings, toudiing diem with hand and eye and 
mind These grasses and dry, hard crackling leas es lying on die ground, 
these bushy poUcnlcss catkins and ted-brown lacy fronds, dicsc clouds 
and sun-spots m the sky J diey are niy diougbts Entering me they collect 
an intensity of expression, a separate yet coherent state of being wbicli is 
umvcrsal We arc contained m the nsc and fall of earth, m the smell of 
bracken and water, m the air and the space and die depths of hght we 
cannot plumb I feel that the pale-blue sky covers our common essence, 
hides the dark purple of infinite light whose shallowest shallows only 
shine around us as fame dayhght The white stars arc covered, and the 
dark stone of endless noons too far to guess at of that boitomlcssncss 
abo\c and the blmd depths below we arc made and know our parentage 
Very gently I drew close the oak leaf on which the woodlouse slept 
t had exactly the gram and surface of calf-skin when it is stretched over 
he boards of an old book Its veins from which it had shrunk, were 
raised like cords At the first glance it appeared no defimtc colour at all 
but a residue of natural brown, pale grayish blue and white At the 
second It was even less disunct and rccaUcd only age and wearmg away 
as if only by chance it remamed It was beautiful but if the hand liad 
stroked It as it longed of itself to do, it would have ceased to have been 
an oak leaf and become sun atoms or the shadow through a rainbow, 
or part of the moon’s auia The woodlouse was a deep violet sUtcy-bluc 
against it 


The ground growth under me was the same colour as the sacks I had 
throsvn over it Tliyme, moss, grass and bracken canes had been woven 
by the winter cold mto a thick dry and sprmgy mat through which the 
bright new grasses were thrusung thar sharp blades The bracken was 
broken off about two feet from the ground and the splintered cane hutm 
down by a split stnp snapped probably by the snow ^ 

I trok= a cana to find ont tf I rauld antokc « The stalk was poroits 
mth long needle length cells, lie bBcutt, but it would not draw because 
there was no connnuons pa^ge of atr Trying I made a d.scovery“rf,e 

pupa ofa fly inside the Stalk, wrapped mm opaque shawl t j 

tt a, a fly because the tody shonSitougl, 'd,rsW 
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sleeping and being made. Less than a qiurter of an inch long ic svas 
marked ith shadosvy nngs The eyes were not developed I Ijad killed 
It by laymg its shelf open to the sun PerJups light m a dissolving flame 
burst as a dream mto that dedicated trance and with awful pain the 
creature, half grub half wmged fly, died m premature contact with its 
world 

The presence of the pupa in the tiny chamber of the polished bracken 
stalk raised unanswerable quesuons in my mind How did the grub reach 
its present mchc i There was nocontmuous passage through whichit could 
crawl up or down, or which would allow a fly to get m and deposit an 
egg m one cell And this one was not a broken cane — I had touched none 
that was And wh-j should I have spht it at the very place where was the 
cradle t 1 tried several others with no such result As far as I could 
expenment I had by chance destroyed the only pupa m all the bracken 
around me It made me wonder what other bidden thing Jay dose I 
had a kind of mental concepoon of progressive sleep through and through 
the burr-like hill,on wTudh I lay— an idea without definite image because 
never seen I khevj the snakes were sleeping And the fronds and buff 
grasses and wild brambles hid the mouths of a thousand holes The ants 
were under their green dome The bees and the butterflies were full of 
mystery What ebe, what else i * 

Even as a child I could not look at a bird or a last summer’s leaf and 
say, 'This hasn’t anythmg to do with me ’ When I touched a grass stem 
I felt m some strong way umted to it Wien f swam, when I flung 
myself down on the ground out of breath, when the snow touched my 
bare hand or the wind made its way through the \vindow and breathed 
across my face, 1 instantly recogra^cd an old old allegiance And so it 
has been ever since I can remember, lapses and then true moments, vivid 
and telling I shall not forget the pupa ' ' 

While all this was happening there persisted m me a distinct mind image 
to which my consaous biam gave no attention until Jong afterwards 
when I recalled it I saw the hchen-dikc chrysalis woven m the comer of 
our kitchen window I saw die great scaled eyes hke frost smeared glass 
and the powerful sprung legs* through die thin case If I had held it m 
my hand it couldn’t have Been clearer or more detailed 

While my eyes mental and physical were thus occupied, and my mind 
was hovering dose over the earth, my hands of themselves were thinking 
and wandering, feeling the bntdeness and smoothness of fallen leaf and 
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hird dry stalk, reaching out from my side and touching the nearby track 
where the dry caltlc-pnnts showed hkc half moons The oak leaves had 
been swirled by the south-west gales far up the hillside and I had been 
crunchmg them unconsaously m my palms Now brought all at once 
together 1 noticed how they weren’t decaymg round die edges but fallmg 
through themselves between the veins, leaving queer celular holes It was 
absorbmg just to pick them up and look at them and see the high hght 
makmg them lustrous The bracken fronds had no high hght or lustre 
but were only patterned dust They had coarse teeth like a saw and 
pmched to nothing between the fingers The oak leaves looked somehow 
infini tely older than the tree which had shed them 

Shuttmg my C) es I became the thought of what I had seen Not a part 
of my body but has its brain I mcdiuted and received my meditations 
throughout my whole sohd being My bram was hke the earth in which 
IS m) most teadywofid, but worlds more beautiful and more bcautifiiUy 
conceived ate m the air which touches me all over The brain is the earth, 
the body « the umverse, strung planet to planet by impalpable commu- 
mcatmg threads ^ s. * . 

Keeping myself close and still I thought how lovely it was to hear the 
sound of the stream pouring over rock, the delicate wheezing cnes of the 
wrens jumpmg from twig to twig I pictured the stream being pulled * 
forever from out of the sunlight mto the bushes It seemed to me that I 
could distmguish the sound which was the smooth water and that which 


was being forced up as bubbles from under the waterfall Even the npples 
which washed the bnght moss were audible, and the shght swmgmg of 
the twig tips as oak and hazel touched They held their branches out 
mto the pale cvemng blue sky My senses were not exclusively fixed 
on anythmg they wandered up and do\vn reccivmg their own precious 
thoughts and impressions Rooted in me they were growmg outward 
like the oak boughswhosc buds hveascmiave existence quite apart from 
the fedmgs at the toots The roots lift and heave, the twigs feel the 
buo^t air under them like a raft and the sun drawmg them out longer 
andlonger untl *cy fed they must shoot like arrows mto his breaTt 
The oak buds uncurlmg brush the sere hard catkins and feel a different 
hfc from their own mcetmg and touchmg them as I feel an infinite store 
of life nKctmg =nd meiguig ^ 

m> mmd and dia tiougho m my body, die thoughts m my nerves and 
those m my eyes, ready to meet and mmgle with mfitnte LughT^n 
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my breath to mingle with uifimtc space When I describe whar I seel 
tell what arc my thoughts, and what my mmd will be to-morrow. I turn 
my eyes to the sun, the sun which fices all things He hangs m the sky, 
'suspended between two tall clumps of dder and hazel and thorn Under 
the branches the sheep arc lying, for diis is where they go when the turf 
becomes too hot and too like anotlicr fleece pressing agamst them The 
hazels glow Their catkins arc the wdts on which the sun kindles his 
beautiful illumination All around me die air is full of the burning insects 
flymg The big wild bee is like the heads of the flowering grasses Sian 
and I called 'Knights* the swarming ash flowers under the bud 
resemble populations of insects, the tortoiseshell butterfly is a &cc, un- 
tetheted breathmg flower with glorious and bnlliant sight Yet I don t 
imagme the rooted flower to be blind because it has not those transparent 
eyK Is hght without perception because we grope when we arc blind* 

I imagme there* are few people who don’t insoncnvely feel that the sky 
regards what it illumines The moon, thesun and the stars, who of us thinks 
ofthem as blind because, rarely, they clash together? It is possible to con- 
ceive an idea of sight through the material of which all visibihty is made— 
to think of one great combined sense in mere being, by which a flower 
or a tree receive more diversity of vision than a hft-timeof eyesight 
would give to me 

One person, one plant, one of anything, hves mflmtely One hves 
pluraUy As I, looking up mro the pure and wonderful sky, remember last 
mght iookmg down from the wmdow and seeing the white daffodil in the 
ts^ght alone, blissful, its petals, stem and leaves trembling, lived for a 
moment m its beauty 

One IS m everything One lives throughout the umverse and beyond 
Though I think what I see 1 don’t see with my eyes alone Never shall I 
see Nature passmg without &lling m with its order, myself mixing and 
coming to consaousness ui all life 

All existences merge, even physically Hungs more than resemble one 
anodicr, they are more than km, they are one mamfescanon. Likenesses 
are symbols How should we not grow like one another when the same 
element bnms up m us all, when we ourselves are consaous sometimes 
that our separate existence is an mtermittent form assumed, we cannot 
tell why ? ■* 

The life which is opposite me, be what it is when I reach out to it. 
responds to me There is no picture, no form of life, and m no form but 
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as an unseen element, it floods the earth and sky As nothing indmdiul 
It returns “As rrothing individual I go out I.apsing and losing myself I 
seem to breathe through distant trees, to look around the world from^^ 
stones m the fields, and down on it firom the budding mountain It has '' 
seemed to me that ever smee I was a child creation desired me as I desired 
creation All of us sought one another The sympathy I longed for ss as 
not human sympathy, nor any human idea of it It wasn’t tenderness I 
wanted, nor mutual rccogmtion, mutual pleasure, it was nothing I could 
describe m human language I mil it rcaprocity, but that is apt to be too 
much The further I can get from being a human being, the clearer can 
I feel m me the idea of an elemental conception I need to feel it and have 
always needed it I need and desire an extension, a plurahty of bemg If 
I am soil the birds and insects come near to me Sometimes I could almost 
imagme tlui for them our shadow ennehes the ground Why docs the 
butterfly hover over my hand with all the yellow gorse to choose from ? 
Why don’t the wrens fly away e Among their tremulous movements is a 
quick turn towards myself, their eyes seek mine As though m their 
bceasts aches the same solitary instmcnve longuig for abstract commumon 
as does m mine They and I seek the other version of the same Sohtude 
IS this, and mystery and prayer 

I don’t wrap myself in solitude, I go naked m it I discard my particu- 
lanty, I discard myself I don't want other humans to be sohtary witli 
me because their humamty on lop of mine is too much for impersonality 
to discard Through the muluphcd wrappings nakedness cannot emerge 
One lava to a chrysalis * There is so much of me m any company of my 
own kind, so much the more to throw off. But every feather of a bird 
takes a feather’s weight from me, and with every leaf and blade of grass 
a leaf’s ponderousness is lifted &om my nudity 
When we were Lttle my sister Sian and I had solitude together 
Mutually, without a word bemg spoken, we kncw-ihe significance of 

cettam places certam trees Names which meant more than words ahghtcd 
on them narnei whidxueuhccQCu&e.v«*«twrt.'i*K)'nf?eift 
HowwondctMitu howbcaiinfull This sky expands and expands blue 
beyond blue There seems no doud. no night ever to come It is the 
fomUosvmg bght of summer s nevet-datk, the gift of eternal presence 
which IS <1>' s The now sheen off a comet of the blue the 

blackthorn bush balances, wcighine itself bv a bud now j ’ ^ 

on that Oh that I could tell, A /l co^Y ^ ^ 
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stone m the nuddlc of the flow, and watched a pau of chaffinches who 
were playing together on the grass by ffie edge At least a dozen times 
they perched themselves on a sharp-edged rock, twitching their tails over 
the water and looking at their pink breasts, all within a couple of ^ards 
of me Then came a third, and after cirding round one another, shotving 
their white markings, they all flew up into a willow and cheeped 
The stone rocked and by moving my body I could make it dium on 
the pebbles underneath M.y knees were warm in the sun, my feet were 
in the clear, cold water There were a thousand lovely and mtercsting 
things about me — the green hght of grass transparent as if a subterranean 
sun shone through it, the golden stones under the water, the voices and 
the shaded npplcs I did not stay more than ten minutes, but long enough 
to see an adder come down the bank, and hear the nng-dovc purrmg far 
up m the elm The trees arc her green mountams^how happy, how 
peaceful she sounded m her steep pasture ' And l^love thp viper years 
ago 1 found out that I loved lum whom I had always feared, just as I 
ffiscovered music which I had not heeded By lovm^ I mean I am mtensely 
mterested in him, and deeply sympathetic, and profoundly -stirted by 
his beauty He is marvellous, salutary, innocent and bnght, without a 
slur I admire him with all my being It is a wonderful day to me when I 
see him Since I lost my fear one mote hard side of me has been opened^' 
to the umversc Therefore I feel grateful and humble towards him, and 
timid with a timidity which is not afraid , 


In the summer there arc many vipers on this hilltop They like the 
short, needle-stemmed grass, the nearness to tlie sun This place is like 
Nature’s hearthstone where she has set herself to satching her most 
minute designs Tmy grass, tmy flowers with shallow roots, minute insects 
toiling with grams of sand A place of small petals, white and blue and 
yellow, so pure and mtense m colour and texture that they seem to touch 
nerves more exquisite than those of the eyes Small plants, small anthills, 
and large echoes, famt and long of the wmd and the cuckoo Only the 
ground and the sky shaded by light, and the mtcnmttcnt humming of 
bees I call It the South Bank This was where I wished to be when I 
thought of Sian this, when we were children, would have been one of 
our dear significant spots, only to be enjoyed at times which made their 
ovm commiinicauons to our understanding Sian, do you remember— 
how dearly do you rcmcmhcr»-the Mountam. Mcredyth’s Field Katv’s 
Meadow, the Dank, the Gap r Ya,, arc the rhyme to the word that can’t 
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be found The names arc almost nothing — they only point to another 
name within, and another and another, deeper and deeper until tnslinct is 
touched A name m a name and very far down inside us an idea which 
two children had of what it all mean^ and the reason for coming to-day 
Every sound but that of the bees is fii away upon the opposite hdl I 
hear a roller jmgling, a larh m the sty, a boy whistling as he rouses the 
cows from under the trees where they were lymg And the cuckoo 
Only the last of his two syllables reaches my car, but the unheard note is 
felt ‘ choo, ckoo ’ Land and space are m the missmg heats It’s thus 
I hear him on a cloudy morning when the new leaves have just found 
their rustle and the yellow of the dandelion flowers joins over the green 
On a dark silvery morning, opening a window, ‘ ckoo, ckoo. 

ckoo,’ the echo ofsilcncc and ofvallcys changed by grass You cannot 
call It a song It is more like a chant, coming now and agam through the 
air, as rhythmically unheard ^ts heard- It’s a strange thing to me that the 
vernal poets whose bird particularly he is, seem never to have noticed 
this his most usual incompleteness With diem it’s always the ‘twofold 
shout ’ Really the voice of the cuckoo is as sunlight on a restless day— 
what you arc not getting, somebody else is 
I feel, oh so jo^ul, sitting on the grass and listening That cry is as 
precious to me as the mountanp And the whitcthroat’s dip into the patch 
of nettles— It seems to me the'profoundcst action on earth Like a visible 
breeze the sulphur yellow goes floaong by me, his mind in his flight 
Beyond him but far down shine die ^isies m the meadow, the gray 
orchard bloom The bees’ humming is altemate-^thc ^vlld bee’s s^vcec 
duck ‘zum, zum,' and the shriller buzz of the honey bees The wild bee 
IS working close to my foot on the ground ivy flowers His orange poll 
IS like a clot of fire you could follow him home in the dusk Wc arc 
all of us here in a calm which is a creation by itself From tiny dots at 
the bottom to big smooth humps a yard away the anthills ate rounded 
against the slope, each with its dark side away from the sun Bird shadoivs, 
transparent as leaf shadows on a window, ghde over the ground. 

There’s nothing I would not give to rctam this which is all the meaning 
m hfe to me The freedoms, the immortal light whicli the lovely season 
offers, extension, greater and more boundless perfection is held out to me 
At mght there is moon shining straight in on me and I feci a thousand 
openings converging In the greenish aura of its hght mingling wntli the 
clear pale blue of the skj , i: is to me die same moon winch Jir ihe meadows 


IV 
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■when we children were going to bed with the smell of the whole growing 
world m our nostrils The same moon and the same season, the same 
green above and below The time is identical That winch drew me 
home agam to perfect light sleep, like dawn, draws me still Sitting wth 
my head on my knees I see Aunt Nan’s garden and her flowers, the yellow 
cactus, the trefoil that grew m the greenhouse floor between the backs I 
remember dipping water mto her watering can from the tub by the 
cornflower bush and the bank behind and the apple boughs dapping on 
my neck These are things which 1 diought only I Inaif, but which the 
youngest bud retains and repeats to me year by year 
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DOW GREEN LADDERS 

The Spnng is coming — going like a lifetime spent learning and forgetting 
the tody’s exquisite arts Suddenly, while I Tmtc, this room is filled with 
the sound of a gentle downpour And the Lght stoops under the ram 
forest, hemmed m by the qmck shmmg stalks which slope aaoss the 
window 

Softly I go upstairs and open all the doors that this magic breath may 
circulate through all that surrounds me And softly, with ecstasyinmy 
heart, I go down the path to the iron gate where the celandines are furled 
m the grass, their bronre-bacted petals blending with the green pnekhog 
hedgerows Oh the ram drops freckling my face, the buzz of a bee 
mumbling the wet red dead nettle flowers ' The sound of the ram srreani- 
ing down, hoiv beautiful ic is ' How beautiful the hedge, the hnlhant 
field, the trees and the sk}’ • They seem to run with wet colour and dj'c 
the air with an earthibow • * 

Indoors, the wind swings the curtain and pufls the damson petals along 
the sill A datk sound fills the room And I feel so happy, wth all this to 
myself Not to break a sound or lose an interi^, m speaking Whatjo)» 
what peace and contentment’ 

Then the ram thins mto Imcs of bnghtness droppmg past the sun, and 
the blossoming orchards arc all candled green and wlutc The doontep 
IS wet, the path black. I should like this morning to go on for ever 
In bed last lught I heard the rain It stirred the earth like a breeze, wth 
Its fallmg coolness It told me of the grass, and the soft surfaces of field 
and pasture Its murmur was only the &intest os ertonc above the unshod 
Sounds of mght on the sheep-turfwl hills, onl) just louder than the running 
ofthestream whose small sennged music seemed to carry a vast impending 
symphony held in a dance, tiny and huge 

I lay hstemng wlulc the flashing needles split on the bbek panes, and 
the eartli met tlic ram with com and leaves There was the flop of w'ater 
flounang in the butts, and a wild, blottomy smell, the more percepublc 
because m the darkness I w as less aw’arc that ic v. as an uiv isible delight 
l^Vy lUc dnngs me visions dy day antf 6y niglit, but most wvial) " dcu" 
the ram fidls through leases with the lark’s voice, or when the clouded 
sun suddenly bnngs out lustre on the grass. Tlien ever) fbrm’and image 
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sensed has an inner meaning And it staj's \v«li me while day and night 
pass quicker than the time they bring The days and nights go and leave 
their hours in my breast. I can go back and be in what I have seen In 
the dark I can see birds m all their instanuneous acuons— flying, mating, 
like balls of whirling light, stooping to peek at die ground I can see 
flower forms under my shut cychds, and countless ^om pouring aivay 
wrhole fields ’ 

Perhaps many wnll not bcheve, but there arc days when one h\ es alone 
bringing such a sense of the smgle odd, original hfe given, that it is almost 
impossible to forget all one owns m existing The ram says quietly. 
‘Look, hsten, open ’ And I want to open cvcrydimg— my house, my 
eyes, my hands, that the dense green atmosphere may penetrate to cvery- 
thng that touches me that every part of me may feel My prayer 
then IS for an empty mmd that nothing stale, no old thought or discarded 
entity can come between me and my new sensations When the storm 
IS over and the last drops are dnppmg from the lowest leaves, and t!ic 
grass glitters and an ody wave roUs over the whcaificld, then can be felt 
the subdc presence of a fiesh «tth to be understood. 

After the ram I am a stranger I have not seen these trees and clduds 
and glossy grass before After the nun the blackbird smgs, and with a 
fresh undetstandmg I must listen to the way he does it He smgs to one 
direction, listens to another He smgs not to the ground under his tree, 
whose green blades enclose the flower colours, but to the hill a mdeavvay 
To him It seems the earth is first and foremost the only enduring reason, 
the closest joy He sings to die hill as if it were more real to him than 
anything that happens to himself 


Later I was hstenmg to him, as I sat on the valley side under the living 
and close by the dead ash tree The Imng tree was m flower and its 
branches flowed But the dead resisted the air, and stood, its bark skinned 
tom It, munhabited, smooth as pohshca bone The spring only revealed 
how dead it wu, while peltmg evciy other hush and tree wtth birds 
I sat and smded to heat how loudly and perststendy they shouted then 
pirces of la^uage It was a sunless afternoon, close and scented The 
wlute butterfly, early hatched was half blown, half lifted over the dn* 
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to our^idea of music. In between the flourishes which pierce miles of 
distance, undulatmg with the hills, there ate none of those stndentintervals 
with w hich the thrushes contrast their purer notes Perhaps the thrush 
is the greater musician The blackbird is a wild boy while he sings, but 
havmg sung he seems to listen to his notes ttavelhng over the earth iwth 
an mtensc and detached wonder expressed m his silent poise 
ft made me smile, it made me laugh to hear those birds ' 

The thrush ‘All n£ht then ’ And passionately ‘I don’t believe it ’ 
‘Chee-chce-chce-chee-womcn’s insdcute '* rattled a chaffinch This is 
Sian’s interprctaQon of his coimcal gush, and smcc she pointed it out, I 
have always thought it the most distinct articulation m bird sound 
Tee oh tee ’’ repeated the blackbird buoyantly Then all the little birds 
began whimng and chipping, and the cuckoo pendulum swung against 
the horizon wall Finches and wrens and robins, pippets, linnets, ycUoss- 
hammers were all grinding and sharpening their small notes, like a work- 
shop, where harsh magpies swore and woodpeckers laughed madly agauist 
their own tapping 

‘Cheat-cheat^eat ’’ cned a httle unseen voice And I heard a httle 
sturdy note clanging from the ivy-curtained undergrowth over and over 
again — the blacksmith bird But above all the bla^bird, the idle beauty , 
lost in singing and the for ever too late efiort to regain uhat he had 
sung > 

Then all went quiet except 'Cheat cheat,’ and a bee Nettles were 
growing through the grass, clouds made the green heavy And I smelled 
die bluebells It was then that I thought 1 should hke to try and write 
something of this profound inner and outer hfe — asvarcncss — of this 
deep exaang solitude, outwardly so quiet, but hied as a nun lives vnth 
her soul as a lark with its song m the sky over an open field silver combed 
by air and hght A hfe full of fervent, ardent beauty whose meaning, hke 
Wordsworth’s meditation, lies between unknown words, whose senses, 
one and many, touch in earth all things There arc gods but to them wc 
can give only the same heart that wc give to humanity To nature, to 
earth, we can give our real inmost undistorted being There arc no 
wonders comparable to the wonders of the eartli if it is loved The 
cuckoo’s voice changes the world A yellow-flowcnng vseed makes one 
a child agam, and die grasses’ touch in the evening is dnnk to die flesh 
Something that is all of summer’s opctijoy is visible in the white butter- 
fly’s shaggy flight As he floats and sinks agauist the green sliadons in 
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the trees he seems a mote from the \\hite douds, coasting the outime of a 
cumdus Bled with leaves .. , ,*j ^ 

Oh to he alone, to he ahve ‘ Solitude is man ellous to the body. To 
the inner soul which is united hy a physical and spintual afTimt)’ to the 
hfc m all ihmgs, its oi\ti innocent existence pledges joy. 

Smelling bluebells I thought I would tiy to svntc this for people 
who fed and understand these matteis For people who work in the 
fields and gardens and then go to bed m the twihght, aware of the stars 
They have a nymph who hies in trees and seasons, and for them every 
Bow er and creature and sound m the sun’s brood has its spcnal mvocation 
To me there is a pccuhar familiar mood which comes when 1 hear bees 
and walk by great horsc-chesmut trees in bloom, and see round my feet 
dandchons and buttercups I could as easdy explam my being alive as 
define what is that &r-back assoaaoon When soft ram falls my nj mph 
leaps And when I see the chesmut blooms a peace that is older than 
myself, becomes me Others love even the thought of uU cow parsley 
green and white because m its season delight and pleasure come to meet 
them 

I did get out my pen Butjust as I was beginnmg a acada clicked m the 
grass and I went to look for it From tussock to tussock I searched under 
^e dead grass, but the ebeking jumped ahead from insect to insect, until at 
last 1 stood on the top of the v^cy wall, with all the trees below me, and 
the daisies all around m the short grass, burst open m the heat 
On the hill ndge there was calm while down below the hollow 


streamed -with sound and movement So many tinges, so many greens, 
vague and sharp, blended down there that it was like a cloud filled with 
a rainbow I sat down, and close by my foot a bee came and sat on a 
buttercup The blackbird my side of the brook had flown further off, his 
notes blown away from me by the wmd which hfted the butterflies over 
the bracken paths I had left In the sudden stillness where I sat the arrested 
sunbeams could be felt warming and drying the grass Sweeping my 
hand oyer it I could feel a mout glow in the palm, a blood heat thnihne 
as the breath of a fountain The stillness fell from between cloud and 

cloud and was timed m the perpetual blue spaces I heard a lark’s sonc like 

a nudem, very hgh and rar^ed a,>,armmg m ,he sky. and r^nnte 
so^ds broke off d.e hjt-a lamb’s bleat, the gtnnt of a wagon wheel 
tolhng over stones mdes asvay Puttmg my face down I eodd hca an 
undertone of dntanee. dutmet and dwmdled ... the wheat Inssmg o„nd 
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the edges of the fields, the swcetroar of poUen-seekmg bees in the willows, 
even me mmute crmklmg noise the m^cts nude creeping over grass 
blades 

And I could look down and sec under me the form of the valley seen 
through leaves as a cloud is seen through ram Nets of buds were thrown 
over the branches, where, among the rich, palhd flowers, bees made slow 
eddies of pollen and scent In the green <^cL the wind waves were rolling 
out their deep song which nothing can detain on its way to the heart- 

On the hills one can hear the clouds, their soft thunder shpptng, their 
tenderness, the heat they pour down on the moist leaves The sky be- 
comes something the understandmg can grasp In the valley it is the 
impart — thebro^ within the nest The smell of the flotven, thesvarmth 
and the ram drops drymg, is almost withm sight 

Sittmg on the hdl top watching a bee clutch the bare stem of a buttercup 
I remembered how I love to walk along the stream knowing what it 
means to live alone vnth no imparted teaching I accept only the light of 
my own understandmg I would rather that small glow-worm in my 
breast than to be or receive histones and prophenes In my world the 
hills, the trees and the fields fulfil every spmtual wish every tangible 
form'which my brain and body can imagine Humanness tells me that 
once death will be lonely But then, to remm to what inhabits and moves 
me No matter how many people share the earth, sohtude is mvulner- 
able In pcrcepnoa there is no collision Having once entered it there 
can be no numbers 

This mommg in the cottage doing my work, mentally I touched the 
wet flowers Tfie wood sorrel like a hnnefs egg, its white petals incurv- 
mg, traced with their Unes of vcining The seemg blue of the speedvv cU s 
wet eye magnified fay the round bead of ram m it All the flower shapes— 
the white, the blue, the gold,Isan,I coudied with mj fingers, out m the 
ram under the trees, while the drops (lowed over, leaf by leaf, descending 
green ladden to the earth- 
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Before I set out this morning oilr small gray bees •were on the wing I 
went down to look at the hive to see if they seemed Uke swarmmg, but 
It was most peacefulwork they had in mind The whole wndth of the 
opening was full of their dusty httle bodies which turned golden as they 
flew up into the sunhght Some were already rcturmng, crawling up the 
ahghtmg board, their legs bowed in breeches of pollen As they darted 
up and circled they became atoms of sun, separated and whirbng in the 
atmosphere The fcchng of morning is inexpressible The effervescent 
air IS so hght a leaf disturbs it, so true, so spiritually faithful to it is the 
response of the mood m me that 1 can think of no other ome, and yet 
night clings, and its influence persists hke an impression of a dream sail 
damp on the brain 

I don’t know what it is I want m the moniing, unless it is everything— 
everything m the World and the Sky Could I go m all direcnons my 
heart might be saas&cd I want the dew, die hills, the sky and the grass 
I want the first movements of my body, the Cnt steps to be the fint and 
yet to go on for ever 

As I go to work the lark’s song is m the dear sky and down m among 
the buttercups How slowly, how exquisitely the drop of dew is gathered 
into the thinning air, the wrinkled doud is solved ’ There is a strange 
abstemiousness m the way the bird sings the pale sky drinks the earth A 
faint silvcrincss angles over the unformed blue of space, and an unmarred 
silence hes as yet behind the spaaous sounds of wmd and wakening 
I do beheve that we are bom of morning and not of flesh and blood 
It happened that during my first bout of hoemg we had a group of 
perfect days and nights Not one here and another a week aftenvards, 
but a lustrous sequence, shining like a constcllaaon m the void of the 
year It was then that I saw I really belonged to a s 
toihejuux. JJbn%hf 

beyond the uttermost moment, neither did the star 
umserse The mghts were only slender bridges 
northern sky divided the two clear red lakes of dai\ 
the subtler hght of rcfiecaon 

There 


mrld which belonged 
u’ tie utter end’, and 
appear m the visible 
of shadow, and the 
n and sunset only by 
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rapid unfolding of leaf, flower and fidd Certain aspects of those days 
and nights I never shall — the mornings filled with dew and space 

and the light which transcended all deml, the transparent moon hangmg 
edge to earth and the luminous green of Garway s bracken breaking 
through the mist m the evenings heating the partndges' call over the 
clover field when we were undressing for bed and the rasp of the encket 
in the dusky garden under the window, the flight of the blonde moths 
round the flowers I remember the cricket soimdcd like a tmy wnst 
watch bemg wound, and that the moths were white or brown specks 
according to whether they were seen against the hedge or the sky And 
besides these things I never could forget the freedom of hmbs and spmt, 
the ease and the joy Those mghts and days come back to me now and 
the feelings I had are more real to me at this moment than the clouds, the 
rain, and the parting from M 

I kept a small Nature diary of the eternal interest and entertainment in 
the fields, nor did I know where to stop or what to leave out At mght we 
used to bathe m a stream that flowed with fern shadow, and nnse away 
under a waterfall, the dust fiom the paths that were like hot pink bneks 
to walk on It was a delight to he on the bed, at length, covered only with 
the calm bright twilight 

At midday there came no sound or bustling from the wide open doors 
The farms rested under their acres of roofs and the dogs slept The 
channel of the paths wound deeply through the uncut hay the branching 
buttercups reflected the sun m their petals How softly the grass touched 
my legs as I walked to the field, how the woodpecker laughed, and the 
doves purred • How quiet and cooling the sight of the elms tsnth their 
deep dark green holes of shade in them* 

■'^en I set off on that mommg my feet were soaked in the dew before 
I readied the stream at the bottom of the hill I saw the backs of the 
sheep feeding near by all as one level like the seemingly floaong depth 
of the hay grass, or curving to the hill in a halo outside its own contour 
While I stood there looking at the flowers a flock of young pullets came 
thudding down on the hard track for the scraps I’d put for them in my 
dinner basket, and while their yellow feet skidded and drummed on the 
grass and they were snatching the bits from under one anotlier’s beaks. 

I pulled a wild rhubarb leaf and looked at the summer clouds so siher 
bright between the stems of the Itahan rye grass Then I ssent on again 
up the steep nse, nonong the white dover and yoIk-ycUow ladies’ shppet 
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m bloom among tho ihmnmg edges of the luy, where it was half path, 
crop 

As I went into the field by the gale under the holly tree 1 caught the 
sound of the men’s hoes chipping dully against dry soil and stones, and 
there was a cluster of sun-burnt straw hats down under the slope tuclccd 
mto the world of glossy leaves and nodding slowly along m the current 


of the hoeing . 

Then I pulled my hoc out of die hedge and v. ent to my own patcli 
Thcsky,widius,tooklheplaccofnmc Only the cuckoo occasionally 
took up ^e moments, and as idly let them drop mto silence All day the 
field remained the same, only a higher light played m the polished leaves, 
and a clearer heat struck dowm Jackdaws 6ew over, and plovers and 
pigeons, and the ladybirds crawled on the broken pink earth Up and 
down the drills, leaving single plants about eighteen mehes apart, cutting 
out weeds, hoeing novr to die nghc and now to die left of die body, to 
restthesaewed waist 'Wehoed a hundred yards down tlic field and diat 
w as a 'brent’ , a hundred yards up and that was another brent Two brents 
make a 'bout,’ and that is the whole language of hoeing 
It was a clean field with fine sappy leaved plants The weeds were 
mosdy pimpernel, a thistle now and then, a few plantams and t%vo species 
of wluch I know only their country names, ‘Fat Hen’ and ‘Dodder ’ Fat 
hen IS a tall slender plant wth ihm grayish-green leaves and gray 
soncl-hke flowers, but dodder made me think of pine needles with its 
long sharp bodkins of vivid emerald colour 

On the opposite hillside by an orchard stood a farm house and buildings, 
hkc a village m a field The doors stood open and the smokeless chimneys 
cast their bent shadosvs over the roof Paths went out from it across the 
fields, but no one walked along them, no one was ever seen looking 
out of Its wmdows or moving in its yard or garden of burned grass 
No one, no one all day Neither steps, nor voices, nor barking dogs 
The cattle and sheep about it grated without sound, and its patdies of 
shadow never seemed to change ’ ^ 

I used to look at it and wonder 


But one hot afternoon about four o’clock when the doves were Messme 
thennelves over and dte smaU breere was hke a tnckle of watedln a wtd! 

i nver bed, there came from that farm a tetnbl^hunt of cinllh 
sobbmg and crymg_a tnmnltnom sound so wtld and bnef drat tt Kemed 
.nstmtaneons And thatVas Ute sole mamfestatton of any sort oHA 
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that took place m a month Once I spoke about the strange silence and 
stillness over there, and a man told me he didn’t know why it should be, 
but It was always the s amp' 

I was perfectly happy hoeing alone and thuikmg, feeling the sun burn- 
ing my arm above the elbow where itjuttcd into the hght, feeling rather 
than seeing the birds that bent over my head and into the trees, listening 
to the laughing and the talking of the men m the far comer without 
gathering one separate word 

Butmuchasihked the work, what I loved was the dinner hour, v,hen 
sitting under the hedge I could think about what I saw During the actual 
work my body seemed to lull its own senses and to call upon onl) those 
parts which it needed 

I used to feel that in some profound way, my body was becoming my 
soul 

If you go m for the leisurely and meditative wort of the fields (medita- 
tive m the deep physical sense) or if you are merely m the habit of waiting 
slowly and often and happil) m among the grass and the trees and die 
streams, you feel this oneness perpetually To me hoemg brought no 
monotony but rather peace and fidfilment as though the eternal longing 
of the body for justification before the spint was being accomplished m 
an action which narure in me made natural to the world It was when I 
thought of the work before me, I felt its monotony There » as monotony 
and to some quick beams there would be an intolerable levcUing of 
thought, or, sharper to bear, a constant stanng at the unchanged images 
aspected in the nund Every one of us has a shadow or a light within 
him, too sombre or too keen for constant scrutmy, and solitary, blunt, 
repenuve action is no defence against too good or too bad an idea Lillies* 
outsvard senses which cannot ^tract, labour which is habitual, unhazar- 
dous, hard and slow in its effect upon a landscape, leaves a man too close 
to his own pain or delight If I could form a clioral it w ould be to Joneh- 
ncss that a thousand voices should praise one voice but I can imagine a 
whtude which is agony, when a man and himself are apart and ganne; 
unremittmgly at each other That is Why I think that m slow handw ork 
out of doors, work -without machmciy to rouse the compeutn e brain, 
any soothing pleasure, hkc smoking and talking, sliould be encouraged 
Any'thtng that mtcr\ encs, that shield and mitigates The work many arc 
domg to-day u never onginal or fresh — is in a sense worn out. and w'as 
habitathousand years before ttbccamehabucot^osewho arc doing it now 
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But, like Thorau sittuig m his dooraay watching the summer I 
smiled mecssandy at my good fortune I like to be alone with all the 
strength 1 can muster— at least when 1 amm the fields For mysclfl would 
rather not talk at all, and rather not listen too much to others I thmk m a 
language I cannot speak, and the sounds I hear often speak to my thoughts 
in the same imtranslatable idiom Being slower than the men it was 
necessary that I should hoc, alone, or else they would be always passmg 
me, then cither I had to stop, or they had to stop or we all clashed and 
entangled our hoes, trampling the beet, and hardening the ground Not 
only that my pay was lOd an hour and so I felt that my pace didn’t 
justify my frequent standing aside if it could be helped 

So I hoed alone and was happy alone I like to tend what « gomg to be 
eaten and I like to feel that I’m gerang nourishment out of my food even 
before it is npe m the ground A diet of sugar beet at the end of a five- 
foot hoe IS not Idcely to he recommended by any except those who 
recognize that some foods should never teach the mouth But it suited 
me There is a fragrance in fresh, broken sod, an cxhalaoon like rising 
ram And a compamonship transcending the human scope of sympathy 
u to be expenenced m. the fields out under the clouds, m the sun’s touch 
and the wmd s presence ever beside you I was happy at work, happiest 
at noon resang and seeing The farmer paid me wages u was money 
with the sun on it, money which I needed But the trees held out more 
to me with their green branches I received that which no farmer 


could paj or grudge me getuag, from the great flat ivory elder blossoms — 
all that richness and debcacy was imne though I never touched one 
Esery moment the umversal year was tcllmg me the visible version of 
Tune m the hedge blooms, m the first wheat cars, m buttercups, and 
clover and wild honeysuckle 

So, in the foreshortened noon when the earth seemed lowest, the hot 
sky empaest of flight, I sat m the hedge and watched a world which was as 
though held soil m a power greater than itself About four o’clock my 
back would be aebrng, but at dinner time I was not much Bred, thoueh 
my Ic^ and arms seemed hewihktedby tfeavcflden tesanon of a nirffm 
and rh>nlnn wheh had hdd then, endiralled My body was still aMy m 
a hmnony of movement which somehow translated mto occupation the 

noviTng of the sky, the contmuousness ofthe earth * 

Sittmg m the hedge I would hear the sacks and trass crackle heh.-J 
my shotddets and the dock, and netdes htashed nryneckratf&mcod 
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and peppery touches With a great Jeaf on my head I \yould stretch out 
my legs beyond the dwindling shadow of a hawthorn, into the sunht 
straw-strewn track, and feel the dusty burning of my feet inside my 
sandals Often, during those first intensdy hot days, sweat would break 
out on my ftce and breast as I leaned back after my dinner looking either 
at the listless field, or at the wrinkled green scum on the pond by theelder 
tree Sometimes with a famt tearing noise the coarse grass and reeds would 
part and a moorhen would paddle away from me out into the middle of 
the pond, at the point of a ‘V’ of light Sometimes a sparrow would ahght 
on the faded muck heap, and with his tail perked up, would cast me a 
quick, miserly glance I often wondered that I never saw a snake come 
to bask The hot heaps of dirt and muck, « eeds and straw, which lay by 
the path would have been the ideal depository for their eggs 

But no sound of bird or beasr. no flight, no leaiy whisper, no white 
'V’ upon the pond, ever filled out the space cither of thought or of fact 
As small, as powerless as the men’s voices and the shallow t in k h a g of 
their hoes, to fill the width and weight of the sky, was the flight of a 
jackdaw, the cuckoo's cry, the bleating of the weary sheep and cattle 
spreading slowly over the gtecn hills The silence was the day itself, the 
thought Itself and life used it as a covering as an artifice to conceal its 
own necessary restlessness I don’t know why, but at the middle hour 
when the heat seems as if it can neither fall nor nse, all natural life seems 
to show Itself only under disguise The buds are at theu shyest and dive 
and soar as if they would pass not only through but behind the sunlight 
the butterflies weave columns of flight about one another as though each 
insect were trying to screen itself with die wings of its fdlow and so 
perpetually they climb into the silvery blue higher and higher until the 
light dissolves ^e competmon the flics and bcedes dart like thieves, the 
birds delude you with a Icafi the spiders with the dust Behind the stalks, 
in the narrow shadows which separate die grasses, eyes are watching, 
nerves are wainng for the order and peremptory opportunity to move 
and leap The apparent twiddling of an ox-eye daisy is not only a tiny 
whirlivind but a big beede rznuung up the stem to hide under the flower 
And there he clings Oght with die petals spread over him, looking up as 
I look up into the hawdiom, wondering and medicating, until insanct 
makes him run down agam as fast 

I look up full of wordless wondCT, and down, nor do I knoiv ivbat 
thoughts are shaping m me, only thatdiere is a boundless awareness which 
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IS ready to be tinything « perceives from light itself, diffuse, impalpable, 
to the ants see-sawing over the grass blades I sec and contam the muscular 
growth of the hawthorn and the descent of a plover darting earthwards 
as if he meant to stab the pomt ofhis wing into the ground Over the 
imddle of the field, high and trembling, a hawh hovers ethereal as a moth 
m the twihght and then suddenly he is gone as if the eye were blmd to 
him Speed is used by the wld creatures net for its own sake, but for 
concealment These are fligHts which you cannot see, let alone what made 
them, for they are to you no more than instantaneous flashes and weals 
along the air Leaves rusde without wind and shadows sometimes move 
quecrly, ahead of the sun , it is all delusion Sitting by the hedge I am in 
a world of counterfeit which I sense but cannot catch My thoughts will 
only include the stillness, the sun, the midday of the pallid throbbing 
hills Soon there will be the feel of the bright iron under a root, and the 
earth working into my shoes and pressing into my feet, and then agam 
the evemng, the cleat sky, the garden and the dusty step That is the 
essence of these days — that is their true length— the length the mmd may 
travel to the dusk It must come, the end which is so near the dawn, the 
twihght which IS the sunnse 1 long without wishing to hurry through 
the present, for the evening which I shall surely have, for the peace, and 
the sea>like calm upon the grass and the sky 
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LITTLE NATURE DIARY 

April 20th. This evening Gordon and Mr. Davis ofHoarwithy brought 
the bees and the hive was set up at the bottom of the garden. 

The bees and the hive cost Wc arc buying another second-hand 
hive from Mr. Davis. He is painting it and letting us have it for ;{)1. 
We shall try for a swarm. 

He left Im old coat m the kitchen. 

M found a mouse m the chest. He took it m his band — it was sleek 

and fat — but It shppcd down his arm as if greased and ran under the 
cupboard. 

May Ut May Day. Last night I couldn’t sleep for joy over the bees 
The moon strewed the bed wj& leafy shapes and lines &om the window. 
The night intensely still 

This morning I’ve been down by the hive getting them med to the 
sight of me. Sat on the path Ate a piece of bread and cheese and looked 
at the strawberry flowers. As the sun grew hot the bees began to fly and 
hum about the garden. We put a saucer of water for them among the 
strawberry leaves with match sticks floatmg— this is until they find the 
stream 

It’s a beautiful clear, windless day, all growing things soil m the sunlight. 

Later The smell of watering ... a low red magnified moon hanging 
in the mist along the field The moonLght afld the twilight. Going to bed 
without lamps or candles The pecuhar happiness of seeing it all so late — 
trees, wall, paths, flowers in their dark, wet patches. 

May 2iiJ Sitting m the sun in the upstairs window hearing a thrush 
andalark. The dmdelion clump m the wall — its flowers half shut. And 
the breeze stimiig a dock leaf 

Oh the wakmg ! When the field is gray with dew and dear narrow 
smoke IS nsmg from each cottage. Thefirstycllowsunbeamsflow . . . 

May 3rd Sunday. I am lying under the south bank with the direct 
sun in the pure blue sky shining mto my ear and the comer of my eye. 
The flies arc buzzmg; the bramble has new, nbbed leaves, and a bee 
“inutlres^cuo^iLfrtu'iudiit-itiuubnfi-aTiliJoic’iidie. 
dwelling for there’s a spider’s webb across die tunnd and gray hchen on 
the walls 
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1 have had my fat m the stream, and now the soles arc burning I can 

wntc no mote I have been lymg here waitmg for M to come down 

the hiU 6om the farm I, mth every other thmg , I am too ahvc to think 
of any pamde of hfe I am whole with the huddmg black knotted 
‘kmghts’ whose stems are lengthemng among the daisies The butterflies, 
the trees and the sky . , 

May 4th Rode Maggie Mate to Dmgestowc The Blue Door— no 
blue door Felt the lovely heat of the sun on my thigh through the serge 
where my trousers were pulled tight The saddle squeakmg Thestone- 
bteakeis told me the way The gypsy callmg out of Monmouth market 
Ts she for sale- Stop, my ptetty girl, where ate you gomg i Stop just a 
minute 

I shan’t forget the far ^valk shining from the hary htUs, the farms 
famtly gleaming, the mdistmct homon Llangrove’s bare height, the 
field of kale stumps bitten clean, the jays The httle narrow stream flowmg 
white between its turf banks, the shade and simple open hills/ Passed a 
cottage with two beehives by the door— one made of old tins 

May 5th This evenmg we put m the field poutoes M planted 

them along the furrow and I followed hoemg them over The row was 
two hundred and forty yards long, nght across the bottom half of the 
field which was wheat last year I had to keep stoppmg to rest My left 
elbow was numb 

It’s strange to be out m the imddle of a field, alone workmg tdl the 

sw cat tuns off you, for what object you can hardly tell M was too 

far ahead to hear me there was only the sunhght, the grooves the hoe 
made m the dry ratthng soil, and the sohd body of the wind pressmg 
always against my left side White marc’s tails were streaked across the 
sky the sunhght was yellow and thm the shadows on the green 'meadows 
long and pomted When I began the row I dabbed at, and broke the 
clods, and tried to fine them as well as I could, jctkmg and out of scheme, 
and stoppmg all the time to look at what I’d done But soon my action 
began to adapt itself to tlic size of the job and I worked as if it iifere a 
field and not a garden My thoughts left me The soles of my feet got 
sore and I seemed to be treadmg on hot sandpaper I can see ^osc hoe- 
marks our row and the others looked as if they had been done by a 
machmc, so regular were die shadows m the stroke Sometimes a stone 
chinked against the hoe or a haitpm fell out of my hair Commg home 
I heard the dove . . the sky was pnmrosc yellow, the fint hint of Uvihght 
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m the shadows Dunng the last week the level of the earth has floated 
higher on a flood of green You can plunge your arm up to the shoulder 
m the flowers growmg on the hedge baidcs Up and up floods the year 
with all the blossoms on its surface ruffling, with the depth under, the 
buoyancy above and tlicn the small, separate, shaded clouds 
Early morning Watering the garden and boihng the kettle for my 
tea The green sunhght over the hedge, the hiUs — oh the hills > Do I 
think, do I hve, what is my nature, if ever it could be imagined apart* 
I seem to be m the hght that pours down, that fills the sky The smoke of 
the fire blows over Ae wall, and the money tree trembles as the gray film 
rushes upward All the currant bushes arc m motion, the butterflies in 
flight It is happy and warm close under the bank where the dandelions 
flower 

Perched on the wood pile, sparrow, 
sparrow what meancth thy song 
with thy cool water ball eye 
watching the swifis along t 

Afternoon I had to fetch water from the stream As I went through the 
gate and over the grass silently swingmg the bucket and can, there fell a 
sudden spell of sedi heat The sheep were feeding on the slope the 
shadows of the willows were flung wide from the dry bank to the stream 
over a half acre of dark green grass Day by day now, the shadows nse 
There is nothing out of doors that doesn’t bring joy Feelmg the handles 
swmguig I stepped down on the moving stone in the middle of the stream 
Two chaffinches were there perched on the upturned slabs their tails going 
up and down as they balanced and looked at one another and at me 
Presently a third flew down, and then after aiding and returning all three 
to rock themselves once more, they all flew up mto the sunny willow 
A muinphaty of notes came down the stream After I’d nnsed and 

filled the buckets and set them on the grass, I sat down on the flat stone 
sheltered from the north by the sharp drop of the bank. I saw the grass 
growing up from the roots along the top of it, and the long locks of the 
violet plant dipping into the water The willow leaves were still in light 
and shadow, ^e green about cooled the eyeballs Two bees were hum- 
ming a duet, turn and turn, the humble bee with her sultry contralto 
sound, then the honey bee, dear and shnll, starting up agam after a 
pause 
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I V. ashed my hands and held them m the water, gaang at the gram of 
the skin And then some echo of another dme made me look and remem-, 
her There is a land dram falls into the stream close by where I was 
sitong Out of it, through its open moudi, trickles the clearest, most 
sparing nil of water that ever nourished ferns and moist grass To one 
side, on the slope is a small, vivid, emerald patch of sward, no larger than a 
man’s dinner handkerchief On this any lawn, one day I had seen a stoat 
playmg by itself It wasn’t this arae of year — mdeed I’ve forgotten when 
It was, only that it was warm and soil and my presence passed imscnsed by 
the lovely creature whose sohtary and most exquisite reiteration of 
subtlety and grace 1 shall always rccjl as one of the most entranemg thmgs 
ever seen — a sight which \vill not only ckaractertze the place to me for- 
ever, but m a sense spinttiaUze it I have seen stoats playing before 
(I saw a pair when I was very young) and found their movements even 
more beautiful than the happy adder s, as he turns to and fro m the sun 
But this one ' tummg and wmdmg, as if with an mvisible compamon to 
hisjoyous pattern of flow and bend, keepmg always withm the boundanes 
set by the httle patch of green, best grass, how softly and silently his feet 
fell* As silcndy as the sunhght descends on the ground his four pads 
touched It Like a shadow, a nft, a spint creature without colour or sound. 
He must have been brownish or silvery red, but I didn’t notice All I 
seemed to sec was silence, innocence, delight silence m contrast svith 
movement, and movement against sail ground. I never pass the spot 
without the feelmg of mcompletcncss that he isn’t sail fhere If one 
muse cease, rather he should be dancmg :donc, and the place have 
vanished It has formed an ideal m me, a memory so perfect that I can 
hardly believe that the real thing ever happened Only the green grass 
tells me, the willow branches, the water, and the gleanings of sunshine, 
that felt the stoat’s sohtude 

May 8di A bitterly cold morning The baker got me out of bed 
because it was Good Friday and he wanted to get his round over Only 
the lark seemed Inppy (she brushes an canvig off the paper with gnmy 
fingers, only the lark, she thinks) The gray clouds and famt blue pleased 
him, and the hght of fields and ttecs In the gardeni could see my reckless 
breath blowmg away on the north wmd as m December 

Aftertvards I sat sewing The cottage was so qmet that I realized how it 
must he when I’m not m it The dock acked m the bach btchen, the fire 
setded, the sun shone through the windows. And there were sounds in 
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tlie furniture, among the population, like a penon curling into an arm- 
cluir witli a deep sigh of peace £ven the kettles and saucepans boiled 
with onlj die softest of bubblings . . 

I realized how tired my body was, and wondered if it’s often so, and 
can’t tell me because I won’t heed I sat in the big ch^ir darning socks 
and smoking Bang • in walked the man with the frames and foundanon 
for the second hi\ e And mstanily / tost ear 
Walked over to Patty’s and lay on the gtass talking to her and to her 
mother Patty’s skin is turning brown She sits in her mvabd chair, look- 
ing at the trees A tom-tit hves m the great oak before the cottage They 
say It Sings all day Strange — the huge tree and the tiny bird, the tiny 
splash of song • 

Mrs Joscplis sat on a tree stump, her chin on her fists Her eyes seem 
to grow a deeper colour with looking When she just glances they arc 
just gray, but when they rest on the sky or die grass they gather a deep 
seeing* blue She looks at a thing as if she saw its past in it The park . 
the water 

Oh Lord, dus week I have done so much The potatoes, the double 
wash, the nde to Dingestowe Now the hive Oh Lord, let thy servant 
put her liandln the stream 

May 9th Suniay It was very cold The clouds blowing and closing 
up No sun The mbps shut The earth dark and green- When we 
started out clusters of raindrops hit us in the face Fetched the hive All 
the frames and the inside of the roof all the cracks full of black veil-hke 
eggs and white njinph cases We trundled it along in the barrow Tea 
at Panbrook- There was something dcliaous m the flavour of the room, 
m the wood fire, the ram falling, the lilac. The doorstone was wet 
Looked at old books and prints 

Evetmg Supper by the fire It was a very dark, starless night with the 
rocking of our lilac tree, and a great void at the window 

May lOdi Oh so lovely • to go out and see the black earth round all 
the Lttle seedlmgs all washed and refieshed The birds were smging, the 
thrmh inhaling his notes when I awoke 

The bees are still sprmgcleaning and carrymg out those which died 
on the journey About a dozen dead are lymg under the alightmg board, 
on their backs, with stiff wings half open It s pathedc and queer to ob- 
serve how complete is death, how detailed, that it can make ngor of a 
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bee, a leaf, a tiny, tiny red beetle, which possibly only one other aeaturc 
m the universe, knew and felt existed 
MaylXth Dark, cold, lowering 

May i2th The fourth cold, cloudy morning The earth is darkened 
by the clouds of its own green Yet there is something wonderfully 
gende and hopeful in the air Through every open wmdow and door 
I hear birds singing, courage 

Last mght when I was lymg awake with my eyes closed I saw flowers 
I saw the dead nettle — every vein, every leaf, and the stalk and the bloom 
And the speedwell, closed as in ram, with the silver-blue petals furled . 
and the green dots of the wild parsley m bud 

Later Thomas Catto ivown mto the wood pile The weather changed 
the sun came out Great blue and lund clouds thickened the hot air All 
the bees aowded on and around the ahghtmg board — dancmg and 
whirlmg m the air before the hive, it seemed cither m mad ecstasy or 
wild and migratory mood I was afraid of a swarm and worked m the 
garden to watch them 

The evening was the light, the eye of the day A serene dusk closed 
round the red sun The golden level on the tree trunks, movmg up the 
stems of the keck, pomtmg the grass ops 
We walked by ^e brook and down the meadows The day-old foal 
was running beside her dappled mother With a silky swish their 
hooves went through the grass the only sound Then under the apple 
tree they stopped and the mother nosed her baby bending her bright 
neck A glimpse of the sheep feeding on the hill, dark gray, with lumin- 
ous backs One lamb was at the gate lookmg through mto the lane 
From this spot wc heard the stream, but the most minute and distmct 
sound was a wild bee booming m the bank of the lane That’s the 
essence of such an cvenmg — a late bee working among swingmg leaves, 
and the dew appearing 

May \3th There s one bcauuful bird The cottage is filled with the 
rihr^mnlgdriSdi on tde stairs, 
IS mgramed in the furmturc The blackbird’s ‘Tee-tee-tee’— and the 
chafiinch A spider running across the path, like a bead rolhng 

I went to Ross andluggcd out with me a dozen young stock plants and 

waterproof felang for the hn e M finished pamung the second, and 

wc looked inside our own The cells not capped 
igardened Now it s all over for to-da> except a bit of ironing Tam- 
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mas Cat is sitting on the wndowsiU of our bedroom smffing the smell of 
digging I sit AVitli my arms on the table looking out Decs m the hlac 
the 5tin fight ahead o\cr Ganvay, which isso gray and tender a rone, 
> ct a strong Ime Sailer even than the calm of sky and earth is my thought 
I can sec the thistle balls shinmg m the clover, and the gray, orange and 
violet clouds glcammgmasortofhazc It’s lovely Utterly bcaunful 
I am in the middle ofloveUness, and peace 

May 14rh . As I went along I felt a few ramdrops The sky was a 
hght picrang gray — not a wet gray but a silvery angling shadow, as at 
morning before sunrise 

Laler The sun long gone in, the south wind bloivmg tenderly, smelling 
of bluebells and gorse The midgcswhirhngovcrthestrcambctweenthe 
tree boles Walking wth my bead downisaw the bumblebee, very black 
and large against the pearly grass, sipping &om some any yellow flowers 
There’s a bird I shall call the ivy bird, or simply the shade bird Tcbing- 
tchang, tchmg-tchang,’ are his two notes, and whenever I hear them they 
come from some dark htde spinney or old dying hedgerow which is all 
matted with the dark shade of ivy and elder and holly Most find out 

what he is Such a sunless song, sharp, wld, expressionless like a httle 
chip of steel between hammer and anvil Yet a very solitary sound— <jne 
that you don’t hear unless you are alone and moving quietly Another 
bird was singing ‘I don’t bcheve it,* over and over again The path was 
baked a light pmk, the wych elm a whitcy-grcen, shedding its flowers I 
had taken a Imen sheet to patch but had no sooner settled on the grass by 
the stream than I had to run back home again and take the clothes off the 
line The ram pnckled Polly and her foal m the orchard The foal 
was lying on ib side by a fallen apple trunk, in a deaf sleep It was 
so thm It looked flat as if cut out Suddenly it got on its legs, wagged 
Its ears and began to suck. It has a very soft, dull black coat with a fighter 
bloom, like soot Standing and looking at it from befimd it seems to be 
only a narrow spme, a pair of enormous cars in shape resembling laurel 
leaves, and four long legs which look as if they had been driven so far up 
into Its body that they ate coming through 

I picked flowers to pamt here is sunhght makmg the hedges yellow 
against the gray sky I was going to have a fire by the stream and sit and 
sew and listen to the water 

May 15th In the early morning planted out a few lettuces m my 
dressmg gown Had a fire outside by the woodpile and boiled a sheep s 
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head on it I wondered how the research worker reacts, and how the 
human dissector, when, after we had eaten our dinner, I found m a 
crevice of the sheep’s skull the loathsome, flat, flabby maggot which 
causes gid. There were two of them, m the sinus cavity, boiled, full of 
what had been the ammal’s bram tissue The fly or insea wbch causes 
gid is breathed up from the ground through a sheep’s nostrils when it 
IS cropping the field Perhaps it’s the egg, or embryo— I’m not sure 
But one sheep with the gid mfccts the ground with it. Once breathed. 
It lodges in die frontal cavity and there develops mto a large maggot 
Then it works or is worked round to die base of the skull, whence it 
reaches and touches the hram proper The sheep then begins to show it 
has the gid, and goes round and round until it is killed I’ve seen one I 
asked Mr Josephs whether one couldn’t dnll the bone and extract the 
maggot, to save hfc ‘Ycs.ifyoukncwwKcreitwas Butyou can’t tell 
Besides, until the sheep began to go giddy you wouldn’t know it was 
there at all ’ 

In the afternoon I went to see Patty A strong wind blew and the sun 
shone hot on my back as I crossed the big meadow Noticed the flat 
plantains and the wide dr)’ >cllow grasses under the hedge, hke satin 
nbbon The stitchwort and the speedwell and the grass glittering with 
buttercups and daisies, all out since I went this way last week I could 
see the Josephs’ great oak tree srruliog m the sun and Patty sittmg under it 
The two little girls came along the green path through the middle of the 
flowery field m pink and jade green dresses The elder earned a bundi of 
purple ins and blue bell flowers They were going mto the graveyard 
As I stepped forward the sun and the flowers made me so happy that I 
could have stopped at every stndc Mrs Josephs was Icamng up to the 
hedge wath arms outstretched feeling for a bird’s nest There’s no other 
family m this distnct which is so aware of the hfe around them — the 
plants, the secret play places and the habits of ammals They can tell 
where the chaffinch has built, how die blackbird is rearing a second brood 
and where m the sohtary underwood the sparrow is stnppmg the flowers 
and green fruit from the wild currant bush Mrs Josephs tinned round 
smiled, fixed a hairpm, and sat down on a log Her eyes were so clear a 
blue that looking into them 1 fdt I was seemg through her head mto the 
skybehmd Almostthcfirsttemarkshemade was ‘Aren’t the buttercups 
beautiful! They’\c come so suddenly Oh I do think the field's lovely 
now'* Her hctlc chicks were dieepmg m the grass under the tree and 
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Toby the sheepdog was chasing bees The whole countryside shone 
around us, clouds and trees, hills and green meadows Due sitting there 
the wind was a perpetual shadow in the sunlight 
Later The sun is out of sight, shining from a hidden infinity, into one 
line of hght farther than all the rest of the sky The clouds look like land — 
the clover and the com a dark, duck green i 

Margaret has one old adcr apple tree whose blossoms arc a dead 
chalky white The chestnut flowers white and candy pmk, falling by the 
roadside 

May 19th Washed, gardened M has been in bed with a chill this 

last two days A long svindy day, then calm I didn't finish the hoeing 
until the late, last sunset was red beyond the darkened hills and torpid 
trees the clouds seemed separating themselves from the moon until 
she shone alone m a calm soft blue between the oak tree and a scar f 


came in and stood by the kitchen window watching the clearness and the 
darkness On the wall a fomt ladder of moonhght and shadow 
Afay 20tli The svild parsley on either side of me, the hills and low sky 
stained with dark storm blue — a great wash or blend of colours which 
seemed runnuig over and down the bare hoe of the honron 
1 slept in the front room Half woke very early and Joiew it was the 
sun rising which scattered the ted fleece over the walls and ceiling The 
mirror, die furmturc, the field were seen by me through a flamy haze 
while the dream landscape thawed withm my brain the clouds upon 
thcskywcrc as though ingrained, hfccthcfirstrednpencss streakmganapple 
When I jumped out of bed and looked down on the flowers, I saw our 
tame blackbird alert and tnm, gathering stuff for her nest — her second 
She filled her beak with bitt of dead grass, weed and pale stalks which had 
blown over the wall When she had collected quite a faggot she departed, 
and I got dressed 1 couldn’t help dunking that she looked just as if she 
were going home to bod a kettle Di^mg along the hedge I fumed up 
a large jomted clirysahs about as big as a dry runner bean wth a long 
sharp tail-piece which it wnggled, plate over plate It was a bright 
mahogany red, like an unripe black cheny And one rather cold gloomy 
afternoon 1 saw the worms couplmg m the wet earth bent like hoops, 
with their heads and tails buned 


Somebody asked Mr Saunders ifhc wasn’t afraid to work m his garden 


so near our bees 'No their path do go the other way,’ he said I never 
knew of the bees’ pathway before bat every one afilrms its existence, and 
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that all bees make and keep to one Ours fly cst, down to the stream- 
When the sun gets hot one cm sec the flow of tlicm over the green clover, 
over the hump of lull, down to the valley where they bend tlie bluebells 
down. For us, to ^valk along the stream is to hear our bees working, and 
then we feel like farmers stroUmg through their cattle and flocks , < 

May 2\st In the cvemng it grew still sultner The yellow-green sunht * 
trees shone at the gray sky and the raindrops fell as if numbered The 
earth and fields and hedges were bnght where the white clouds rolled 
over them the low larks sang, the thunder shifted The stunted dande- 
hons by the gate opened flat on the ground, the buttercups unfurled and 
one hoarse plover tossed himself up and down and cned above the roof 
I was searching for flat stones for my edging m the heapof bmlden’ 
refuse thrown up against our garden wall Gladys was wadmg deep into 
the clover All was vivid and separately interesting to me — the coarse, 
round stemmed grasses gfo%vmg m tufts out of the red, sandy heap , my 
shadow, creased by the wail, the flat gray stones and pomdgy lumps ot 
tough castmg hidden m netde and dock and mallow plants I saw the 
ghmmcr of dandeUon balls far out m the green, and the whney specks or 
moths ceaselessly flymg over the hedge, dissolving &om sight as soon as 
fliey came against the sky 

I picked up a fairly large stone which Iiad pressed its shape into the 
sodden ground It was part of the roof of an ants’ nest, for, as I turned it 
over, there were the infinite people m infinite turmoil, jostling and run- 
ning around one another m the first eager stampede to haul away and hide 
the preaous eggs and nymphs For several seconds all was mmgle-mangle 
Terror, tnfling and tnvid, worked upon the host hkc a draught upon 
sparks, bloiving them together and apart, dnvmg them now to rush over 
and cling to the uprooted stone, now to set all upon and seize one egg 
while dozens lay defenceless But iioi one ant tned to escape alone, to 
save her own life Of that I am sure Not a smgle ant retreated without 
a load mto the caves which abounded m the porous cliffs What is more, 
though this IS uncettam, I beheve that, ajoumey made, theyretumed once 
more to help cleat the space where their naked treasures lay, so white, so 
tcmbly conspicuous, scattered openly, under the preymg sl^ I thought 
I would watch So I sat down and leant over them The pamc passed 
soon, and with the utmost deftness, gallantry and recourse each ant took 
a cocoon by the head and began draggmg it uphill, and sometimes up 
preapiccs, to safety and shelter 
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rU tell It at leisure and in detail, for it was very wonderful Thej were 
a dark. Very dark broWTi race, and their nj'mphs showed up among 
them like grains ofnee, half as long again as themselves Proportionately 
they w ere as double-bed bolsters to smallish^iucd landladies There was 
something m the gnp too which recalled the busmess of bed-making 

By their own strength tlie ants transported every one up the porous, 
prcapitous, uttcrl) fantastic mountain side of grass roots and broken 
bricks Engrossed to die point of suspended breathing, y et deeply moved, 

I stayed by them utterly unheeded They seemed as if they knew that 
there was danger over Acm, but did not think of me any more than of 
my shadow Since their code seems to forbid cowardice,of their behaviour 
to reject it, litdc can it matter to them by what the) arc attacked Their 
one course they tkke , and their one form of fear, anxiety for their visible 
unborn, becomes protective before it can be isolated It is almost tangible, 
this devotion, which the one common impulse expresses— almost it 
intervenesand interferes with one’s observation In three minutes the space 
was clear and the last ‘bolster’ could just be seen turning a sharp angle 

I had seen how two ants would bdp each other to get the burden into 
the easiest postaon then one alone would half drag, half carry it 
away whole the other (who seemed to belong to a band of those whose 
business it vns to hfe rather than to shift) would hurry on to the next one 
who needed her I had seen how with inexorable self-control they 
laboured refusing, if they knew where it hung, cloudmg them, to 
regard my presence Now I was to sec a problem for thought, not habit 
and though they could not solve it neither would they leave it Two 
cocoons and a half-dozen or so ants had been marooned on the stone, and 
the cocoom had rolled down into a v-shaped crevice from whichit seemed 
they couldn’t be extracted, or, havmg been, be lowered safely to the 
ground — a drop of about a hundred feet to them with the stone 
curvmg mto a smaller base than the surfree on which they were im- 
pnsoned Never did creatures show gteater distress They ran to the 
edge and signalled — ^none could reach them, and none could they reach 
How they tried' At last with a fine grass stem I gently flicked the cocoons 
out of the crack and on to the ground Instantly the marooned ants 
proved that alone and unladen they n»MW have escaped, for somehow they 
lowered themselves, and in a minute, the cocoons were humed out of my 
sight 

Later How pleasant it was m the field ' Growmg was the earth’s 
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occupation . how shall 1 say iti — the trees and the flowenng weeds, 
miles and miles of them m the grass — they bloomed as though by mspins- 
tiort now that the WTcstlmg at Ac root was over 

24 SsmJay 1 saw the green woodpecker He screamed, an3 billowed 
ov cr the stream m one leap, where we cross on the stones 

Bluebells, May, m flower The nun m mist about the trees The brook 
pool, blade, green and gilded like a starhngT breast and the raindrop 
ardcs throbbing ’ 

25 Trees dashing m wind and ram In the evening sunhght pomting 
over the fidd But all the buttercups folded, and the slim grass heads 
gray and bending 

26 Early morning Saffron sky, gray field The mormng was coloured 
hke a bird * Hanging on a branch of doud — the sun, -fruit of an oak. 

Evening Upstairs by the front window Catty lying along the 
windowsill, his paws on an open book The wych elm flowers drooping 
sideways, out of the green pottery jar Rooks, cuckoos, thrushes, now 
the tom-at The cuckoo’s call hes on the sky like a reflection on water. 
Sunhght after heavy ram The sky is very pure bght blue, and I see the 
moon half through It Ican’tsitdownstaus The fire kills me 1 remember 
Davis’ poem Up here I see As I see more I hear more — the wind, the 
churr of small birds 

At the sink I saw soil light lymg on and between the hills Then came 
the ram on all the green— heavy, loud, wmdless It took possession of the 
earth There -was no other bfc, no other sound 

The poet felt the ram 
fallmg on his hair 
like a dreamer’s bght 
given everywhere. 

Given fiom the doud, 
given from the moon, 
skit iVidis xK sjhietes 
hidden m the noon 

Underneath a leaf 
a silent bird, aloof, 
listened to Ac ram 
on his tremblii^ roof 
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Just after it stopped one silvery lark began to smg 

In the later evening I took Gladys out The rooks flew off their nests 
and circled wanly round the dm tops Tlic yellow and green fields 
showed as low bars between the trunks Hicy were rich with sunhght 
At the cottages tin baths put out under spoutings — the road drying, dull 
and bnlhant A wonderful song from a thrush hidden in an oak tree 
sohtary, unmatchable notes, clear as a bugle Voices m the uphill gardens 
flung up behind walls Through an open door on to the road I saw into 
a tiny room where an old man was sittmg at a table with his shirt sleeves 
wrmkled up his arms He wore a black patch over his eye 

I stopped at a gate into a wheatfidd All was qmet on tlut hilltop except 
for a cuckoo which was crackmg ou its last syllabic A httlc way mto the 
com was a patch of broad dark, glossy blades, like a spot of permanent 
shadow on the field The sim had gone m the sky was troubled with 
swift blue and gray The edges of the trees moved ceaselessly 

28 noiv I hear a light footstep going round the cotuge I won’t 
look I went to Ross The market place smelt of tomato plants set 
out m thousands beside ch« steps £vcrybody was buying them, carrying 
them ui their arms Last mghe a strange, impulsive dream A youthful 
procession danong along, by trees, over an honzon, all dressed in white 
and gold Once I had danced there with them Two guls I had fcnosvn 
came springing hand m hand over the grass They were hkc narcissi 

29 Deep thought is sail It enters as itself, as a thing seen to the soul, 
as the wonderful colour of the speedwell’s eye which looks at you, and 
seems to say, ‘I am pure, pure ’ Through and through it is itself 

The land is beyond imagery this wild weather Solemn the hdis svrth 
the flashing of wet grass-heads, the opening of the svind and the light, 
armed go the skylmes 

I have done no housework this morning hut sic wnong at the upstans 
window Betsveen the trees, where the green meadosvs shine, a bay 
hone IS feeding The grass hows to the cast the sky is full of splendour 
Among the clover is a patcli of yellow flowen The grass tlicrc is tinged 
svith headier colour, and dicre grows in it a great burdock plant and 
docks with leaves all broadly shaded Beyond die buttercups a man 
mends his garden fence 

1 stt thinking vs idi the sky, and the charlock flow en and die bird notes 

30 Did die bees We saw two emerging from transformanon sleep, 
and a pair sparring on the roof of the hive 
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Coming home along the Une, just at the noose of the two hills where 
the valley knots the brook, looking along the ground, I saw a man ellous 
and bcauaful cloud, nsmg up from the grass like a white flame Bchmd 
It the sky was sohd storm, and before was spread tlie plam green hillside, 
heavy wuth sunlcssncss All, all seemed breathless — ^ nviUows, cloud and 
space Suddenly a little bird like a lark darted m front of me and hovered 
over the road Its wmgs whirled about it — it trembled and whisked the 
air round its body mto a silver ball—as though it were enclosed In a 
crystal 

In the evening with M to Patty*s, carrying the broken umbrella, 

flapping like a damaged rook We sheltered m the mehes of a big oak, 
and watched the long ram shooting mto the meadow grass Tlie birds at 
langstone smging with such joy * The oxc-cyes arc out and taller than 
the wheat, the hawthorns blooming m the melancholy green We walked 
through the sheep some shorn and m midsummer whiteness 
31 Handley took me to see a young owl m its nest It was m a cracked 
pear tree on the ground Nettles waved round the hole We thrust our 
faces dose and chougbc we could see a grayish spot which might have 
been the twilight of that hollow place gleaming on its down But our 
heads were between the hole and die sun 
Last night the moon shone wide and wide over the separate clouds 
White, compart, upon the blue, they showed to me the deep, delighted 
stars * It seemed as though I saw them suddenly ' and then somethmg 
started out of my breast, as though rushing to a meeting • The moon was 
out of sight bchmd the roof so that her hght for me was without a centre, 
a source of vision by which to search for other hghfs But the stars were 
rounds of self-contamed hght, pure at the centre, pure throughout 
Almost I could distmguish their mdmdual shapes — some long and 
droppmg, like pendants shining with a calm mtensity which went through 
me, others diamonded, widi many facets whose restlessness hindered 
them But all seemed my natural companions sympathizing through 
ihir state of being, with my own And with one another’s I saw that 
they seemed to know their relationships So much they knew, that they 
had chosen to shape the blanks of space mto the imaginary Imcs of 
constellations, as soimd holds silence m shape as I myself, and the world 
and the earth arc held m shinmg light and shinmg song 1 leant against 
the porch and thought as I listened to the grass, what if a great planet 
fell cvenifcarthwereuntouchcdi Wouldn’t it be as a nvet falling out of 
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the universe, as molten silence pouring through tom sound i Shouldn’t w c 
all, even to our hearts and physical beings, collapse and die from universal 
haemorrhage i Sympathy shapes all 

Lii(er M ’s mother came Wc went with them to show them 

another way home Walked &om St Omens Cross A blue, brilliant 
sky sparkling on the wheat Long bands of yellow sunshme — a yellow 
butterfly restmg on the road The birds as they flew broke the hght and 
scattered it, and shook the flakes out of their feathers I saw, not the bird, 
but the sparklmg weal it left along the air curving down and up, and 
at the ever-lengthenmg end, the mmbus of its wmgs The air was full 
of flashes and skimming, and fountains of flight Wc turned round and 
round to the crowded hilltops 

June 1st While I was weeding die beetroot and carrots Mr Scudamore 
spoke to me across the Saunders’ garden and asked me to go bcet-hocing 
to-morrow So I washed and scrubbed, and got ready to be out 
What a sky* It’s not a sky, but one great tainbovr from west to east, 
perfectly cloudless, perfectly dear, svidiout moon or stats Behind the 
dear one-toned hilb it is flame and red, passing upward tlirough yellon, 
pale ice green and faint violet, to ns own ultimate silvery blue— ifs cu>n 
colour as I bdieve it, beyond all anted atmosphere 
How beautiful, soil and penetrating is the seme of it over us as we go to 
bed ' How freely we move, undress and he down, so cool-tvarm and 
soothed t 

From our window I can sec the slanted oak across the fidd dark as a 
yew against the glow 

The sky angles with a milhon million thrilling atoms It is eternal 
lightning, a thousand thousand abiding summer flashes, it is quiet rain- 
bows and the bnght voids around the cvemng stars Naked \%c bathe 
our bodies in the air Naked all things look to me, so pure and bright 
that all rcflecnons arc the reflecaons of light itself 
Looking out of the ^vmdow, out and above the west, over the 
light, I feel my naleJ eyes Space has bared them By the wndow m the 
crystal darkness, die dodiing of sight was suepl from my bared and 
breadung eyes it seemed to me afterwards Ij mg m die gray room, 
diat the very furmturc ^vas nude Our skins gleamed o\ cr our sliouldcrs 
and knees our hmbs lud a roundness, a length, a simpUeity—zs if out 
ordinary nakedness had been sloughed, to reveal another purer contour, 
a rainbow glow of being 
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2 Woke early and saw the transparent moon m the sky hanging be- 
tween the east and south with its ^ge to earth I’m going to hoc in a 
moment The sunhght is lymg across the floor on Walden and my 
MSS AU the small birds arc singing and chcepmg the horizons are 
white Over us is arched a great and sparklmg sky, pale with heat 
The insects fly with lighted bodies Morning and cvemng arc twm lakes 
with green day edging them. The sun and the early star two islands 
Oh mormng, morning, the fresh earth, the dew spattered in the wake 
of the first flight • I am absorbed m the beauty, the meaning, the exquisite 
retentiveness It is as though all Nature senses and abstains, puttmg forth 
a limb at sunnsc, feeling towards the day with caution and reserve How 
slow the dawn, how slow to develop and dispel * How happy I am— 
how joyous IS my heart m which the nme is happenmg * 

Later I hoed until half past four They gave me a bath and a cup of tea 
at the Court, and then I came home and got the supper and gardened 
3 To-day I went to Ross cleaned the brasses, turned out two bed- 
rooms, Cooked, washed up, and stayed out m the garden oil half past 
ten, watermg, Dutch hoemg. movmg young plants 
We v-ent to the stream to bathe Washed my feet at the very last m 
cold rainwater, and then naked mto bed Sometime in the mght it was 
very dark and 1 felt I saw the stars shining 

The flowers m the field While M was m the stream I lay and 

looked at them Over the grasses, over and under the fibrous roots 
twisted among tbemsclves, die ants crawled hke httle boats on choppy 
seas The httle wild grass vetch with single roman purple fiower, the pmk 
orchis, the daisies supphant with ecstasy, manifold The petals of the 
buttercups mirror a perfect mimaturc sun faithfully shinmg towards the 
western sky It isn’t just a spot of hght on the surface, but a planet m the 
flower The charlock blooms, the honeysuckle, the floatmg oxeye The 
dandehon’s ball of mist is seen against the sky, erect and motionless upon 
Its hollow silver stem In the cvenmg light upon the wild hill the thistles 
are seen veiled m diaphanous white cloud formless yet defined, like 
'breath m frosty weather The purplc-'hcadcd rye grass gives a sheen to 
the surface of die clover there is no ghttcr, only a long smooth reflection 
to the hght sk> above, broken by the fierce > ellow flare of the ragwort 
flowers I lay and looked and fdt no wmd on my bare skm Yet all the 
flower heads were sofdy, almost unnomxahly, swaymg on their stalks 
as if thus they breathed and were 
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I saw, too. this cs'cning a pair of red beetles in the act of mating m the 
coolness under the chr)’Mmhemum bushes. Tlicirs was a ssonderful 
'colour, bcrtt’ccn terra cotta and pure coral dull, and wthout burnish. 
Tlie male was only lulfai large as Ac female under him. All Ac time Aey 
ss-as ed tlicir black antennae, 

4. It’s ten in Ac morning. Oh so hot and pale. There's a sort of 
exhalation round the trees. I cannot quite see tlirough to them 
Laier. I spent Iioun in Ac field to-day. And I don’t think I shall make 
many more entries in Aii journal — perhaps only one. SJcncc. The 
beauty, the power, the central soilness of all hfc overpowers speech. Only 
by hvmg can I perfectly respond. Even if I had omc I couldn’t wnce 
\\ hat I am at tlm moment dunking. The spmt calls me too far away, calls 
to me in a language nes'er mvented Cir beyond the use of 'merely.’ To 
neiAer Ae life of diought nor the bfe ofscr\icc do I cnrircly belong. . . • 
All day the sun shone on the fielA, Ae rows of plants, die weeds. The 
men and die fiowers and the trees were the inhabitants, and Ae light lay 
under his mansion. There was no wind. The birds were silent, Ae farm 
doorwa)‘s open and empty. The paths bare, Ae cattle and sheep alone 

upon Ae green. Once ajackdaw flew over, and Ae cuckoo haunted Ae 

short horiaon. From where I worked Ae stillness went out and out to 
eternity. 

I had my dinner alone under Ae hedge by Ae flowering elder. I was 
rapturously happy. I took off my shoes and felt Ac hot, smooA, cracking 
carA Then I lay down and spread a rhubarb leaf over my head 

To-night we washed in Ac stream and afterwards walked togeAer up 
our lane home. A blur of mosquitoes, a sunLt band, extended from an 
in A or two above Ae water to Ac mid-girA of Ae willows In Ae sky 
a lilac tone, softening Ae blue, most dchcately dear, a veil for Ae small 
gentle summer stars . . The lambs' black ears wngglmg over Ae tops 
of Ae hedges, Ac gold light on Ae leaves draining back mto Ae sun as 
it sank bchmd Ae elms. Daisies and buttercups closed and Ae wild parsley 
growing out of Ae grass Hie hght of Ae evening -was its air. it was 
nelAcr twilight nor daylight but cool faint-coloured atmosphere whiA 
seemed to fold eaA flower and tapermg grass round wiA a sohtary sky, 
a solitary universe. I saw each and all as if it were Ae only one ... as 
if caA soared alone against Ae glow — Ac gold, Ae white, Ae purple 
•To walk and breaAe, to stretA out an arm was to enjoy and be con- 
’ous of an mcreasem being Everymovementgavejoy as it stirred Ae 
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qmet air against the body To live m every mch , lo he oneself tliTOUgfiout 
It has been the quietest of days In the field the hoes tinkled, the voices 
glided one into another one of the daughters at the farm earned 
home a fledgling chafiinch which she had picked up on the road t\vo 
miles away They fed it with chopped worms and left it on the lawn 
The reason for its helplessness was a deformity in growth the one -wing 
was bare of pinions, the other fully developed All the time it crouched 
and opened its great mouth to the sky Presently they saw birds drop 
down and feed it — old birds which could never have knowi it but 
which were related to its need 

5 The great hee day Just before dusk we brought the swarm home 
to Panbrook m a rusty tar barrel 

6 By the stream nearly all day The hlacksimth bird Thcnordiwmd 
began to blow, and it blew 

7 Tosiay 

8 To-day 

9 To-day We hoed to-mghe 

10 The north wmd was soil blowing when I went out into the garden 

this morning I was remembenng how suddenly the birds fell silent last 
mght, and the cattle bellowed I had a curious dream which has filled 
my mind all day In it there is a cowstall with a wooden bar running its 
length instead of a manger I see only a portion Is it dark over there m 
the comer ! Or docs the dream end like a map i It's a country where 
oxen arc driven One large beast is tied to the bar, and one of its horns 
has been sa^vn off They all have this done to them It's the custom here 
And the young man comes and flmgs a sort of halter over the beast’s 
neck “Wc shall ride fifteen miles,’ he mutters Oh * I protest 'I don’t 
thinklfoiiMdothat’ But wc arc outside It’s a fiat, wctianc Isecchams 
of water m the ruts It happened diat when we were hocmg yesterday 

the men were arguing over a cow losmg a horn, some saying that it 
would never grow agam and others persisting that they had known it 
do so 

On the way to the field saw a moorhen tuggmg away over the dull 
yellow pond at the point of a lovely sfiver V It was all that pleased me 
so overcast, so cold, the sky, die trees 

Wc fimshed the beet and began the pouioes The four men quarreUed 
up and down the rows 

•Yourc no, educated you don’t read’ And to the oldest one 
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‘Who gave the laying mash to the pigs? A-ha-ha-ha> Uncle caught IC 
tliat time ’ » 

It’s cold — cold My hands have a grayish, dead tmge And the nvihght 
IS coinmg Ram whispers, and pauses The tall fir is very dark, without 
a branch moving The sheep call incessantly 

12 iVe earned all my books and papers and betaken myself to the 
window where the sun shmes on every pane It’s the only warm place 
m the house I crowd mto it The sun is shootmg out a tremendous 
white hght, in its heart I seem to be able, for a second, to see a dark spot 
of blue or purple, like the pupd of an eye 

Each grass is silver, each broad bean leaf separate and distinct a 
cock IS crowing It’s early evening and before going to bed I listened 
to the cnckct It svas hkg the windmg of a bobbin on a sewing machme 
It was easy to realize that this was no song, but a sound produced by 
mechamsm (Isn’t the voice ?) As the twihght began to shine in the sky, 
more and more crickets joined forces, thnlhng the grasses which hid 
them, and lining the lane with their whimng 

13 As I went mto the field by the pond, I saw a plover nse up from 
just in front of me, and hover suspended, as it were in my osvn eyes I 
heard the cry from bis throat break m two, and I saw the sky through the 
rugged coast of his wmgs Hoed with the men From the quiet farm 
no ghmpse of occupation, nobody at windows or doors or walking along 
the paths through the meadows where dreamy cattle were lymg The 
men talked of record wheat crops 

15 The ^vl^d keeps tummg the page I'm writing on the floor m tlie 
middle of the morning A bumble bee is banging his poor head against 
the wall m the comer 

How I enjoyed the evening oflast night • I sat by our svindow looking 
across the field of clover The dew was bemg disulled from the gathered 
glow of the day so calm, so quiet The kills were gray, the sky all 
tmy pale gold clouds, hke curls the red sun, partly veiled, hung os cr the 
clump of elms 

This morning I looked out as I ivas dressing and saw the broad field 
all blotted with dew, tlic butterflies wavering over the hedge It came to 
me slowly what was partly the meaning of morning to me. I have been 
consaous of it for a long tune, )ct I cannot put mto words the acute but 
diffused desire in me to spend myself— to flow m all direcnons and meet 
and merge and enjoy all bcaunful things I want to be every thing, to 
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go everywhere* I thought I would go do^vIl and put my face m the 
dewy cIo\cr—Iwould walkout mto space and touch the north, south, 
cast, and west, the green which is die harr on the frame of the hills 
fed It with my passion, love it as the sun whose great white flame cUrled 
up into the infinite sky The very grass heads called to me , the fields were 
yeammg, the sky reflected m earth 

And then, the mormng is gone, and I have followed but one single 
way, been with few joys, and lo* it is over 
The intense desire to be united with Nature grosvs m me with the 
impossibihty of achievmg it or comprehendmg the longmg Ikarcly, for a 
moment, it happens but constandy and every day I want it %vithout 
ceasmg Most often and most easily it comes m the simple, tranquil work 
m the fidds Leisure with its boundaries only serves to define to me the 
difference between respite and continuous, abiding existence m hfe — the 
Life of Eternal Time, m whidi being, or bemg dispelled, my essence 
shall pursue the wmd forever It’s my belief that the wild creatures 
know joy m bemg as we who pursue our mmds ahead wall never 
know It until our bodies, draimng mto the earth, end the race with the 
undoing 

17 It’s the kmd of evemng which comes at any season The clouds 
were the colour of the pigeon feathers strc\vn about the field We stood 
between die tovn of swedes and watched the flocks of sparrows hurde 
their twinkhng bodies mto that purplish gloom behind the tall hedge 
We had beenhoemg our row of potatoes which arc across the fields below 
the swedes We went up the row passing over each otlier, chopping up ‘ 
the thistles and dodder 

23 My evening As I went by them I touched wth my finger tips 
the suspended grass ears They were like weights wbch my touch set 
swaymg heavy and white with pollcny flowers , and they left a white dust 

oniheskm The great fiat hcmlodc blooms smelled duck and rank The 
acaaa flowen fallen m the road were like sawdust 

One httlc boy was m bed with a milk can full of cherries The other 
was leammg his Catechism on the broad wmdowsiU, leaiung on his 
dhow and tubbmg the cat’s tail 

1 had a hath It was lovely to be naked 

Coming up the hill I felt so tired and yet char The willow trees, the 
immenscl) tall foxgloves, the cudsoo calling over fields and fields of 
uncut hay 
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the iQoonhght dawning into the brightness the meadow's through the 
trees •were to the last like streaks of faint green hght . the song of the 
stream seemed jubilant, as if it had heard itself and loved its sound — the 
only continuous one While 1 w’as sitting there I tried to isolate its notes, 
and place their pitch in my imagmatioti but my hearing strayed from 
point to point, as the wide twihght made stark each stir and motion of 
life. 

At the end of the tuimel of trees the sheep roamed against the red w cst, 
feeding on a ndged bit of field. They seemed to nibble into the silence, 
cropping as they moved slowly across the glow Such sky behind them * 
as if the whole heaven were the surface of one soft summer star, contam- 
ing all Its hght and shining only by its punty and difference from earth 
Unlike the WTinUed red of svintcr sundown there was nothing aged in 
the da)’s last look- As the sun passed swifdy under the world leaving the 
sky clear as an anemone, the w-aning west watched its reflection m the 
pregnant cast, and the moon of dew felt the moon of fire behind her 
In a cottage some one shut a wnndow I heard the partndges wheezmg 
— ‘kee-ee-chek, kce-chck, kwee-ee-khk ’ And unol nearly midmght the 
fat commoQOTi of the burning haymaking settling and cooling like 
emhers into the ashen cattL Yet there was infimiely more of silence than 
of sound. The wave on the stream was white like a feather, the darkness 
of the trees smoked upward Wc stayed so breathlessly concealed in 
stillness and green sprap that thcwildduck from the endofthe reservoir 
mistook us for darkness and solitude and came swimming down towards 
us I saw the undulations and the breakmg water moulded on their 

breasts, but moved and M moved and they turned back 

before they were anything to us but a silvery crescent of wakes and 
waves It didn’t matter that we never saw them or the badgers so 
exquisite was the sky the firm blue hills, the pause upon the climax The 
hght upon the moon was a yellow doud dim withm sharp space 
It was never da^keven under Ac trees, even at midmght But a great 
bow of shade spanned Ac topmost Icav cs fiom norA to south. No stars 
were m it, but Ac sunset bummg on and on, and m Ac cast prophetic 
hght 

I felt Ac sun was barely shcaAcd ineatA Sitting Acre watching Ae 
pale spatUc of space Arough Ac dark leaves and twigs, feeling Ae m- 
visiWe dciv falling Arough Ae spmncy, w-iA my e>cs sometimes fixed 
on Ac Am red bank wiA its zoo4ikc caves and runs m a calm within 
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a calm, I drank each moment and felt no more chill or weariness than 
the naked eyeball feels the air Crouched against the tree's body, in its 
arms, I scarfed for die source of the impalpable twihght Where » where 
wasjc, thenjghc? Where the subduing, die stlcnce, the shadowing? The 
flowers m the fields felt jt — the sparse golden flowers cool and closed — 
the quiet foxgloves, the blatdc, pointing leaves The sheep felt it They 
thought no one was near them , I could tell it from the way they mbblcd 
and roamed Yet at midday the sky was no clearer 

I thought it was the earth which was night, not the sky The form of the 
leaves was as drooping darkness, the scents were deeper and damper — 
the stealthy sounds were as bloom upon the stillness, the paths were as 
virgin grass Around usthecarthwasbecomcvirginagam, andwewere 
not Only the creatures that live m her knew her, and yet did not know 
her They passed over eacth unconsaously free, even of hberty 

When we came away the moon was high and shining thinly over the 
cold grasses Behind her, chasing her with a cloud of hght, the daybreak 
followed Farther and farther away from the fhnged fields the moon 
floated our glassy shadows lay on the stones lo the lane As we 
passed we looked up at sleepmg windows and waves of pallid flowers 
suspended m a gende gloom The dense blue were distmct, solemn 
and separated, and the land all round was enarcled with a russet glow like 
a frost ting Then I felt the three planets of sun, moon and earth, and 
their intcr-incelligence This was my very midsummer hour 

27 The cat Thomas Pusso When he stretches, heks his milky 
chm and leaps on the windowsill (as at this moment) I know it’s really 
mormng, really cvenmg From my bed, or from the floor where I’m 
writing, I watch him, for he is suddenly the mystic he habitually is not 
All day he’s meowed gobbled, thieved and had forty winks on the wall 
or under the bushes on the hot garden Now he knows Through his 
serene eyes he seems to gaze on irrevocable beauty His lids are raised, 
and the distended eye stretches to die luminousness of evemng, the 
subhmeness of morning Now he lives and breathes through his eyes in 
the trees and the sotmd of the streams With Jus paws curled under his 
broad white breast, he rests upon contemplation Sometimes his cars 
twitch as if &om some teasing echo of the jmgling day, but only a sharp 
irrational noise will tempt him to turn his head 

28 Washed, cooked and watered die garden My tudor rose un- 
folded to-day 
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■Wc bathed m the stream "While I was on the bank and M m the 

V. ater, a sun ray touched me, and the shadow of a woman s body suddenly 

appeared behind M as if cast by his sohd brov,Ti and white flesh 

To-mghc is gray and tcmbly sultry 1 he m bed listening to the restless, 
halfsnfled cnes of the sheep who have gadicrcd out of the vallcp on the 
hilltops 

29 Opening the door m the morning I go out mto the warm air 
unchanged all mght. It’s carl) 1 smell the night-scented stock, the 
cut clo\ cr It’s mtensely still over the dcwlcss field The swathes are full 
of withered floss ers 

Later They came with the big ted and blue machmery and loaded the 
clover They have built the ndc before the simnsc where the oaf stack 
was last y car In this late sunhghc it looks palest, bleached green, moon 
dned But towards the west end the caves arc golden russet, dymg to 
gray shadow Mist hes over and between the trees A quiet day is tum- 
mg mto mght and it seems a long journey for the eye to pass over the 
field to the dtoppmg sun 

1 ha^ e just been out m the garden and seen a moth sippmg the mght- 
scented stock It mtercsted me, so diat I stood a long time watchmg it 
with my httle watering jug m my hand A parched scent of clover dust 
was m the air, like ash instead of dew, and the cnes of the sheep came 
softly and thickly up fiom the meadows the moth hovered at the 
centre of the flowers, its body qui\cnngly upheld between the whirling 
wings, drinking as if with rapture it was a dehcate gauzy creature 
and when it flew seemed almost to weave a nest of hght Yet its flight was 
stronger than that of the exated butterflies’ which is so emotional and 
bubblc-like that when they pass out of sight one thinks of them no more 

Margaret came and told me she is going to begm to take honey this 
week. 

Now I must water The cvenmg is full of large, soft tranquilhty, of 
sound and misty echo 

JufylStk Thatwasafortn^ht;^ 

Navy and the eatth and I look atiangdy on each other This was not 
what I Saw , this w as not what I felt. 
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In a certain stage of their Bight, when rising from earth but soil low 
enough to loom large m the watdier’s eye, ^e crows take the form of 
a starfish With ivmgs stretched to die utmost extension, back slantmg 
upward to the head, tail pointing to the ground, restmg as it were on the 
unspent force of the first pulse of flight as a swimmer on his stroke, yet 
still bemg dnven upward with all the power they can command, for a 
long second the birds are seen spread upon the background of sky as a 
starfish is razed upon the beach For the crows and rooks nse with a 
sideways and upward tilt of the body, presenting as narrow an edge as they 
possibly can to the wmd From one angle both pomted wings, head, 
back and tad are all seen at once, giving a marvellom sense of life and 
vigour The effort of liftiog themsdives fills their furthest outlines, and 
seems to attam for them temporanly a firmer and less sluggish being 
They become taut and beautiful as sea^reatures untd the wmd gettmg 
under them floods them mto the deeper sky, there to caw and drift on 
their moods As they nse and dimmish their dark>blue colour like a wet 
^ussel shell is ftirgotten and they are thought of as dark brown or black 
birds untd the next time the eye is surprised by their nearness 
This motnmg I starded some of them feeding where the chain harrow 
had grazed the ground by our wood-pde When they saw my head over 
the wall they were already several feet up m the air, but it seemed a long 
tune before they deaJedly flew away I saw the sunhght on their backs 
rousmg all their colours It cannot have been many seconds before they 
were out of sight but for some reason it seemed mental ages Indecisions, 
hovetmgs seemed m all our imnds, circling from one to another and the 
sun, overcoming cloud for the moment, rested on us all as if for the 
length of our lives The sun it was that made the scene permanent in my 
mind so that I see it again m every detad — die dark-blue wings and bodies 
in the air, the ground Lttercd with sodden chips and sticks, the green 
clover growing, and the marks of the harrow swervmg from the wood- 
pde I couldn’t cxpie%s what thoughts were mine whde I looked over the 
’vrlL flflrL, 'll vj. mij dinnlden at. »lir_ <yxdf-n- 'tarfh. diitg *«nn£L 'he. 

Idac tree I beheve I had none Tbemomu^ wasm me,but tbemommg 
and the hght are utter m themselves and have no expression but m their 
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being Long before we wake morning finds its way into our mmds 
Through our many sleeping thicknesses light reaches us before our eye- 
hds open Though we wait for the mommg it is always there before us 
I had no thoughts The field and the moist damp earth thought for me 
The sky thought in cloud and sun, m die echoes of bird song, and the cnes 
of ewes and lambs, m die flight and calling of plovers under the cloud 
shadows The earth thought m the bnght green blades of the grass weed, 
washed by the rain against the lumps of black soil The trees echoing 
with thrushes and blackbirds, and the bush out of which flew a chaffinch, 
were all of them thoughts m the mormng which contamed all silent and 
arnculate hfc 

As the chaffinch flew across the wood-pilcl saw the bits of white among 
his feathers, and his pink breast rounded by the air He rushed mto a bush 
near by and from ^ere began once more his mcessani headlong phrase 
wkidi pours out from his throat hke a pent-up idea 
'Again, again *’ sang the thrushes longmgly 

‘Believe It, bcheve’’ the blackbirds called Then they were all silent 
as the ram tumbled down out of the sky But when it stopped, and the 
wood-pile dnpped from every cwig and the green bark shone, they loudly 
applauded as though to listen to the ram being flung to earth were the 
great delight of their souls ‘Agam, again'* they sang calling one another 
back to the bcginmng of the song ' 

Near, very near, was the bleatmg of the lambs, yet far away and spread 
out too, like a universal sound, a shnll, insect buzzmg commg up from the 
fields, from the hilb, from the dry pale patches under the elms From 
the lane came the deep lazy cawing of the rooks swaymg on the thm 
topmost branches as they lectured on law and nests Sometimes the sun 
stole mto the mild air, expanding it mto light, blooimng famtly on the 
clouds Sometimes the wmd sowed the ram over die land, flmgmg it like 
handfuls of gram against the wmdow panes, droppmg it with separate, 
mmutc vibrations, each stnkmg an exquisite aural nerve, upon the shed 
roof and the smooth black water m the butts 

I breathed and felt the freshness mountmg in me to the perfection of its 
meaning Morning, morning, ray veins, and the stones in the wafi, my 
bram and spmt and die very mmutc behens, are full of it The sky is 
different from itself at any other time, and I am a different bemg from the 
one who went to sleep last night There u something m me which was 
not there then The same element which drives die iapwmgs before die 
L 
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the eye ofany Wild creature have 1 seen the shadow of a question When 
I awoke I had no appointments with the hours— my body was a wilder- 
ness which only nature had planted, and no dream was left over in my 
brain I saw ^ough the open door what seemed like a gray candle 
burmng The walls seemed not quite upnght, not quite sohd I had not 
heard the cock aow nor the birds awake and yet they were smging 
Light had penetrated me and yet so gently that I hardly knew it was there 
While I was in my soundest sleep morning had irradiated me I got up, 
and m physical imitation of a spiritual state, opened every door and 
vondow, gazed and gazed, acted Ac dawn with my own bemg Lookmg 
down ftom my wmdow into the gradually emergmg gram of earth 
my memory became lUummated with strange, small percnmal hghts, as a 
hedgerow with pale sunhght I saw and fdt things which are buned and 
flower only once a year m the early spring, recollections of dehcatc and 
preaous sensations Ifeh my hand going mto a bank, scarchmg under the 
ivy and dead grasses, for violets Every little hollow was hke a bird’s nest, 
lined with roots and soft hay-coloured fibres Feathers and brown leaves, 
e\ en the colour of the lane’s surface I saw m that flash — and I saw the sun 
before it had ruen 

If I were ever collected (as it were) from die fields, and put mto a sohtary 
prison there to be ui myself the mfiiuty I feel— if I had no wmdow I could 
reach, I would somehow find out where the sun rose and sank, and map 
Its course on my walls Then, whatever my lack, I could not become 
callous to the mormng I should have the umverse, and the feehng of the 
universe to give me the extension of life seeing and fecimg confen Unless 
one ftiJs cut one dies To be paralyzed is not to feel the movement of the 
universe At night sometimes I am so. sittmg mdoots, lapsmg mto dark- 
ness I sit and I ache and I long for the mormng 
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CONCLUSION 

XmBER THE OAK TBEE 

One evening, when it was almost dark and Mother was with us children, 
we heard Dad shouting from die road for us to come out and look. We 
all ran downstairs and out of the front gate I have an isolated and very 
singular memory of z grca^ lowering, yet very gentle star, bunimg at 
the end of onr road, over the common 
‘Look ^ It’s Jupiter,’ Dad said And the mild, near light, so vast and so 
mysterious, awoke m us all the mcomptchensible language of delight I 
can see the gray nb of common now, with its charcoal smudges offiirze, 
and feel the soft mexphcablc star watching us It was Jupiter, and its 
name was a shout It was so wonderful that it had made Dad call us 
The sight of it helonged to me it fitted m wth other experiences either 
absolutely perfect in their exquisite happiness, or the exact reverse 
We hved in what was then a country suburb The best walks were over 
the commons along bracken-walled paths which smelled of bruised 
greenery Joy went along wj'th me— all was right, until, as alwa)^, the 
path ended in a svide mam road Then mstead of being m some beautiful 
eternal ‘out of doors' I found mysdf m the ‘neighbourhood’ again The 
‘neighbours,’ the ‘neighbourhood,’ was always assernng itself over some- 
thing wild and beautiful, somedung outside houses, roads and carefully 
controlled gardens I 

Like many children I knew what it was to be haimted by the longing 
to be wild, to escape not so much from liaving to obey, as from the 
obedient world In certain pbccs, touching certain dungs, by smell and 
by subder sensmg, I succeeded These places and dungs I loved One 
was a young sycamore which ivas growing in our front garden dose by 
the fence I cannot desenbe my sensations when I put my hands round 
Its slender smoodi trunk, except by sajmg that they were die exact 
opposite of those I experienced when the paths ended Existence, both 
real and imaginative, was ranged into a curious pattern of for and against 
Jupiter, the sycamore, our never used backgate, bolted ivith bramble 
spraj-s, were ail’ fbrs So were afftfic wiltl’lfowcn particularly tdeu’r), 
dchcatc Iiarcbells and the peacock butterflies in die gravel pit, die sour 
wood strawbemes, the right of ivy and winter bemes, the mud and mist 
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of the autumnal fields Among the Agaimts was our grandfatiicr’s garden, 
which was strange, because it v.’as much deeper m the country tlian our 
own and had a field on one side where cattle and horses grazed I think 
that fint profound yearning must have been an mstmctivc one — for earth 
but not only for earth Rather for happmess m earth Earth could be 
spoiled by humans, even innocent grass and heavenly sky could be 
istorted by the unlovable present as when a stnet, tart-spoken friend of 
my mother’s took us out one afternoon, and supervised us while she 
sewed m die very spot over whidi the magruficent star liad appeared 
on that remarkable night Oh how well I remember the dreariness * the 
warm evening smell of the common which seemed to have been used 
over and over again, as we sat breathing it * Thi>se two events, Dad callmg 
us out in the dark, and the spectacled old lady seated sewmg in a dell, were 
the very antithesis of each other, and reprcscht oppositely what was m 
my mmd during early cluldhood My imnd then, as now, was m my 
body Its emotions were not as concrete as wnung makes them, but it 
IS impossible to describe them otherwise because at the time consaousness 
could do no more than matertahzc itself m trees and flowers and a certam 
remoteness which was hmited in a suburb Childhood stops, is annihilated 
But the things in childhood which were not childish are permanent Their 
colours arc fixed m the character, like the pnsm m the adult eye As the 
infant blue dissolves over gray and gretn, yet underneath remains the same ’ 
organ, with the same selective vision, my sdf endures as it was m those 
days 

In the sclecnon made by vision m the past bes the true solution of our 
being Visions in childhood have childish form but they arc not childish m 
themselves By visions I mean quite ordinary things which possessed for 
some reason extraordinary powers Everyt^g happened to me when 
1 W'as a child, and though all the vestiges of my childhood arc gone out 
of the world, what was deepest in me then is my depth still Still the earth 
and sky make their hvmg, dose, yet fiir distant appeal to my bemg A 
summons sounds under my feet, by my hand, m the ear and eye which 
seem forever pressed against the air, to catch that murmur of sight, that 
vision of sound, whose first thnlling even when I was so young seemed 

to come over immeasurable time and distance Isnllhave those startlmg 

moments, memones fiom the first instant, which bring through my 
ph>-sical body a spmtual awareness mdescrjbable Somenmes with a 
touch they arc over someumes days cannot contain them All that I 
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have learned since, iliat is valuable, is where I may find them In the same 
way as when I was httlc some places arc nght and others wrong — worse 
than wrong, hideously adverse to me, pcnistcntly awry, as if I were gomg 
against my natural instmcts by being in them Of these places I could 
not wnte I don’t understand Acm, or why they exist I have found them 
usually near towns, but also where there seems to be nothing lovely 
tnissmg except my own ease But as this autobiography is the record of 
my gravest (that is happiest) inner existence, I shall end it with a desenp- 
hon of the place where I feel I have reached my uttermost growth 
Its meanmg to me i$ the same as the soft touch of the star a long tune 
ago, and it smells through and through of the same old smell as the £rst 
turf I lay on — the same old pnmiavc smell of earth’s hide 
It IS under an oak tree where the short grass is the dry colour of a 
hare’s skm, yet shot with silky golden moss, and bound with the roots of 
wild flowers Bemg there is to be m the open yet m a sort of slightly 
hollow room, walled on three sides by bushes and the oak’s trunk, on the 
fourth by the hill’s slope up to the southern sun Its roof is unceiled, tiled 
with blue or gray sl^ sc^otded with immense honaontal beams the 
tree throws out a htde more than my height from the ground at the ends 
What gives it an enchantment that no room ever had, even in childhood, 

IS that It IS furnished with ancient green ant humps, and that the pattern 
under your feet changes with the M of leaves or the growdi offiowers 
I cannot express the feeling of shelter and solitude, of thoughts not too 
complicated but too simple for words, which come to me there, as bend- 
ing by chance to pick up a sQck, my fingers sweep the dry softness, or 
touch a purple blackberry leaf where the single dark spray starts out of the 
ground It is all so responsive, yet so peaceful — I am sumulated to a grave 
contentment For nobody ever is diere. and the real inhabitants, after 
hesitating a moment, take no notice of the one who has sat down in their 
midst This sweet, still room scented dryly of oak leaves and bracken, 
belongs to the rabbits and the small cduppy noted birds whose short 
flights flutter the bushes Many wrens ate there, and tom-nts and finches 
Pigeons strike the tree roofs, deep m the hazel and alder the magpies 
rattle, the woodpecker breaks away as if forever, and from the domed 
spaces all around I hear the plovers’ and partridges’ call 

hlh “iiest ^OiL -maitia. hasafi ■» tfitwi, ‘urxrig 'nta. 

my existence The most tnvia! detail docs so, for the atraosplicre is as 
a mind opening itself to mine I see the branches over me, and I visualize 
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the hidden roots underneath, as the tree inverted No sheep arc ever 
pastured on this bit of wild land, perhaps because they could so easdy fall 
uito the strcana's deep guUy, and he there on their backs nil they died. 
But sometimes three pomes graze there and then horse hairs stick to the 
bark I have watched these hairs floanng out from the tmy excrescence 
which holds them, unul truly they seemed wonderful, with the wonder 
that waits for everythmg m creation A leaC floatmg down is a com- 
munication, It has come out of the sap, has gone from the tree to the 
earth, touching with its nny point of Ufe the infinity of my universe 
I cannot name not define its journey, but only feel it truly for its meaning 
My oak tree stands in eternal tune, and when I am by it I too exist in 
that It takes just long enough for me to reach it from home, for me to 
begin to ihmk When my saw got blunt and had to go to be sharpened 
and set, 1 came nearly every day to pick up wood The blacksmith was 
slow and my sucking went on. over many weeks Often before I used to 
go and s« and he under it, leaning my shoulder against its trunk, learning 
by heart the little bay of hard red ground, the ludney coloured fungus, 
all the mmunae of grass blade, moss and leaf learning so well and so 
unconsciously that I can call them up at any time as easily and disnnctly 
as the pattern of my hearth tug at home To need the wood — to have to go 
for part of your simplest existence out of doon, is to regam the primitive 
ground lost when some began to carry and others to receive at the door. 
Our neccssines have a hvmg holmcss which bangs health they should 
not become rehes, vcgctable-likc bones dehvered out of the unknown 
darkness 

I don’t always go to the tree for something that I can put in a sack 
however Often and often walking up and down between the coppice 
and the sole, by looking into the wide fidd I have cleared my soul of 
pam, and seen my true bchc6 acting vividly and swifdy around me m the 
creatures that glanced aside as I passed In die early September morning 
I saw the stubble partly cleared, lying around the haarcst’s brown and 
misty camp, under skies of opaljcray The loaded wagons had.s\v^lbe 
hedge and crooked straw; were hmgmg broken over the sloe twigs I 
seemed to be there without a monve, as though I expected my intention 
to be wiring As the sun rose, u was for that I had come, to see the soil 
yellow cast twinkle with my movements, behind the leaves Walkmg 
over the field made the distant trees appear to dance aaoss the light 
cspcaaiiy when I stumbled m the cuts ^e huge wheels had made on the 
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turn Here the wagon had stood, and here a cobweb stretched over a 
hoof print The ground was churned and the stubbles were crushed into 
the damp eanli . . in me, tnvtstbl) I saw the horses, their quarters bbek 
and dotted with sw eat, wnnlchng as they puhed Thenifelt the shiver 
of effort in my own musdes 

When 1 am at liome m) c^e catches only oblique gleams of the life 
about me 1 see heaven and earth as it were with the comer of my eje, 
protruding on a busy day which m the vvholcst sense is nothing to me 
The gleam, the lighted comer, the blackbird who flies past the door while 
I work, are more to me than the humanness which anchors my feet to the 
floor But by the oak tree, Ijnng under it, or walking slowly around it, 
I look out truly, from the centre, the very core of sight, and am myself 
behind my e)e Jt ts impossible then to tire the brain ceases total tangle 
the body in its multiple orders the body mov cs completely, as if it wished 
to reach the end of each stndc and the mind docs not run ahead drawing 
one after it through vnstis ofjobs to fee rfonc, consaous ofsubscance on!y 
as obstades which abrade All the house tnvnahtics, the constant washing 
of clotli and flesh and stone, the gardening, darning. Are hghong and 
wood chopping, which make one get so hot m order to keep warm, all 
those dissipaaons of opportuiuty are forgotten and the things that I 
cursed and hit myself against bewme once more and nghtly mhabitants 
rebred ro me by a most dehcare and beaudflil sense of contrast 

Such IS the power of hfe over me then that I lose language and think 

onl) by being Once I remember trying to wnte a letter to M But 

the stems that touched my hands, the ant hills, the enckets that jerked, and 
the silent clouds, had my mind in them I could not write I could not 
concentrate, for my being was in everything The ripening bemes were 
more real than anything I could say How well I remember those bemes ’ 
— ropes of them, glossy red and yellow m their dark green leaves, looped 
and hangmg over the bushes I can hear the grasshopper’s chika-chika 
chee now, the magpie’s rattlemininiature, a dry shmgly sound out of the 
baked ground I by there on die flattened moss, pinned to the earth by a 
pen through the hmd 

The oak tree stands in a narrow hazel and alder coppice which hides 
thedark,rockygully ofatinystrcam The turf smells like fur Apiece 
of It cut out, or a pad of moss hdd in the hands, would bring an infinity 
of ideas It is made of flower roots buttercups, thyme, charlock, bdy’s 
shpper, speedwell — all the exqmsite dots of pure colour which the sun can 
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shine on As a piece of sight it is as full of suggestion, of intimacy, as the 
starry sky the intimacy that is not near, save to the mmd, the suggesuon 
that appeals to the in^te m us So poignant is the message it should 
pierce all over wrappings * Beautiful is the detail, and never tinng 
peaceful and speaking to the e^c, suggesnve, infimtcly eloquent In the 
high hills where earth is ghostly, where her strength is like gossamer, 
there is an immortal suggestion of an answer Vision-hke, thought-hke 
the hilU and mountains seem to look at them is to b^cve that an earth 
so dreamed may be solved by an idea But perhaps the secret mterpreta- 
tionis to be found m the near, the small and sohd, m the pad of turf and 
weeds, m the physical bemg which functions m creation 
Looking at this turf on an autumn or winter day when the growth has 
shrunk I see only a dense mass ofduniush brown But when the sun smiles 
on It for a few seconds, however palely, what is discovered i Emerald 
grass blades the more vivid for thetr ranty tall silver stems, sketched by 
Ae hght, which as it mildly penetrates, makes the coppice a wilderness of 
broken thmgs And when the sleet falls hissing, and when frost covers 
the ground with nme, the buttercup leaves become a pure blue-green, 
and he as flat as if stitched to the gray, cold hollows 

Questions which I cannot forget come to me here under the tree They 
come out of the leaves dead and withered on the ground, with a fresh vital 
call out of the nnd of the tree, and die green southern slope where the 
bullocks feed m springtime They come m such simphaty as the clouds, 
and the bees which seem only ahvc for a moment m my hearing, so fast 
arc they gone past my car They occur simply, but it is not easy to define 
what they arc Are questions part of bemg human, and is being human 
different from being nature? Watching the animals, the leaves wbch 
spin singly m the tree sometimes, I ask, is there a human nature and a 
umvcrsal nature ? I cannot behevc that differences divide— I cannot be 
certam even that differences really oast, unless Nature is differences But 
why 'human nature’ ? 1 hear nothmg of oafc nature and ivy nature, I think, 
as my cj c rests on the beautiful npc ydlow leaves the evergreen is shed- 
ding from a nearby elm trunk 

Shouldn’t 1 be sad rcstmg here if I beheved that 1 didn’t form part of 
umversal ercaaon in the same way as all thmgs ? Ah, I am sad, for some- 
times I feci there is a gulf, when I meet the innocent, wild, sclf-contamcd 
eye of bird and beast Must I die apart ? Then m my heart mvuibly a 
world has ended No, I believe I behevc all creation, all life whatever 
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to be a oneness, and then once more thought and happiness sweep 
through all my senses as the sunlight sweeps through the trco-happi- 
ness rounds my body, my joy is grave, profound, my gnef u only an 
instmctive ejaculation of die heart 

To think makes me completely liappy to think with my senses 
and m) soul All day I have harassed myself with senseless bustling it 
was as if a high gale rattled my bones I have moved unconsaouslyand 
tired myself before I knew that I was awake There was no time — a he, 
tlicrc was erne, sharp, admonitory Time but now I am m Eternal Time, 
as a child, as the oak tree Eternal time which is tmmortahey m hfe 
Stones are m it, and animals, and some superbly conceised buildings to 
wluch man and earth have given their ideals . . possibly all things whose 
simple character has not been bereft from them by the uses they arc put 
to The sun smiles on the old stones, catliedral or rough wall round a 
field, and whether they are mterwoven with the flight of birds, or simply 
a long mound, dry and loose as a shingle shelf, tlieir pores expand, and 
they respond with an airy bloom and colour harmony Which of us 
cannot remember an ivy tcndnl swaying, the shadow of a bramble spray, 
grass, a small aeepmg bird, and felt seeing the memory, there was their 
own land, their own country* So astonishing is the spirit of hfe and truth, 
that It has excluded not the tease thing from its soul 

The oak tree gron-s on the slope down to a tmy stream, which 
flows through a dark and deep channel of red sandstone In summer 
the tncklc IS clothed in a loose garment of green In winter the 
shadows of its own branches are bound around the oak’s trunk 
like ropes, when the low sun hangs southward On warm spring 
days m February and March I can sit comfortably on the north 
western side where there u a flat place m the bank. There, with my 
back against the trunk, I can watch the stream coming down its stairs 
of rock It is a very little stream, wrapped in its portentous folds, a 
runlet of clear topaz water, which sings like a wren It forms pools and 
then ghdes away, the spint water hiding under its own white hght In 
flood times it can fill to the green hchen's brim, its capaaty and dien the 
hart’s tongue laps it each flat rock is a worn threshold, smoothed by its 
perpetual entrance Then its merry sound intensifies the silence which 
broods around and over it, as the whimng wmgs intensify the leaflessness 
of tlie twigs Even in spate it is only a leap across, but it joins a larger 
brook after runmng under a stone dab like a dairy shelf, wluch is us only 
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bridge Nearby IS a well of purest water Of this spot a fanner told me 
a homble story about two jealous guls wluch happened when he was a 
boy One waylaid the other as a ghost when she was going home in the 
dark. The terrified victim, mad with horror, shncking and plungmg in 
darkness, somehow communicated her panic to the other and the end 
was neatly death, for hater and hated after tearmg the clothes off their 
bodies on the thorns, fell senseless mto the gully ‘And a temblc job we 
had to get them out,’ said he ‘alive ’ 

In summer all the water that comes down could easily be piped in a 
fair sized land dram The pleated stones are dry and against the green 
shade the sun motes and mosquitoes float m airy gold The water in the 
pools IS like thinnest glass it cannot sweep away the sand, and when I 
bath I must splash and dabble like the birds feelmg the gnt gnndmg 
mmutely into my skm A switch of bracken wees my back and shoulders 
Its green smell, released by the dippmg makes it a sweet, stunulatmg 
sponge So high are the banks, so complete the hidmg under net upon 
net of fiat har J leaves, that I have washed tliere naked, while men were 
cboppmg up an elm trunk m the meadow overhangmg When I think of 
that now there comes back to me the feelmg of shadow on bare flesh 4nd 
the way the silence shook at each axe blow Every tbmg seemed too dose 
for soiincl it was movement one nooced — even the leaves shakmg, and tlie 
shock in the mcadoiv’s foundation No sound and yet all the earth and 
the bits of sky — all the senses hummmg unheard harmony call it 
God call it the music of the hvmg world eternal animation 
any name all that mattered to me was that it was there 
All thmgs come to me 
through ear and heart and hanti 
the shadow through the tree, 
the water through the land 
Let my hand be clear, 
shadow, be my heart, 

I’et music fie my ear 
and bstemng my art 

Most of all r want to remember M with me under the oak tree 

It was m the autumn I want to remember the red bracken fronds, the 

lad) bud creeping mto a fold of my coat, the acorn cups M lymg on 

his side, propped on an elbow most of all the tree itself, with the branches 
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crossing, an^ then ceosstng again beyond, and again and again unal there 
was the sky wth its mild scattenng of cloud The edgcless sunhght 
da\vned into the air, makmg transparent gold of the leaves Now and 
again one fdU slowly or spun m the breeze up among the greaclimbs, one 
leaf conspicuous in that column and colony of leaves 

We crumbled the dry Indian red bracken in our hands We touched 
the fallen leaves, the acoms m their cups The bees hummed m the ivy 
flowers, gathenng their last harvest The tmy pale yellow flowers I love 
bloomed among the fading grass A buttercup too, and a knot of pale 
speedwells coaxed to look at the slow sun once more Over the stream 
imder the south hank a half nng of pure white horse mushrooms Near 
us huge toadstools turned up all round like coohes’ hats Even the gnats 
I can remember hovenng up and down m the shade, and a rabbit jumping 
off a molehill * 

It was all of It, what I cannot tdl but more to us than our own 
individual eiastence We could know toother the thought that was 
not ours as we could never share our own , perhaps because speech cannot 
ever express such sunphaty, perhaps because the sense of life in people 
IS so delicate and vulnerable that cootmuoicaaon breaks it 
So delicate ’ the separate life dut moved my arm over the grass, that 
sent my glance upward I looked at the sun, and my eye was shut with 
pain the speedwell looked and its uaseewg eye opened, feeling the Lght 
through Its wan blue, with humble, happy joy 
Ah, I cannot he in the sun as those merry bullocks do My bnun, 
distmct from my state, 'tugs ahead So powerful is the irresponsible human 
bram, the idiot power that we die in the battle against it life bums low 
and vigour wanes If we could only <~3l1 ourselves ahvc * Instead of 
boastmg tlut we can bear privation, if we would only say that we can 
endure delight, satisfaction peace* So hunt is the life in my body that 
It can hardly feel the pulse it is lapse and in unconsaousness until it is 
roused by contact and renewed by deep physical reflection 
The mdescent town m its modier o’ pearl mist, how often have I looked 
at It as at an opposite, yet fechng that an easier being in me might belong 
to It • No wonder that it seems unsubstantial m its webbing of sun 
squares and pale mdustnal smoke — for what it seems it is — a life dreamed 
over a foundation of beautiful, mteUectual machmery For me it is too 
easy to exist m a town I feel paralyzed m my brain, listlessly happy, and 
immune Sat even then the message will reach me m the voices of the 
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birds which siQg m its crocus glades froin the branches of some tarnished 
silver birch The long sight of sk> o\er roofs, the red country sun, the 
tang of a flock m a park, cncs awaken to the one great thinking phj’sical 
life, pervasive, all o\vning, which no stone forehead can deflect fores cr 
I often temembet the town as I relax against the eartli, and see the 
sunlight low among the haael botes Life w hich was weak in me when I 
lived there &om lack of use, is nearly as weak now because my body is 
too humed to think and to feel Life is low m me nature is a broken 
flame How vital to walk and lie here under the oak, to be rested and 
renewed by the sight of its strength To see tlungs feeing that is a 
true and firm dchght, for wnth every leaf one reafiirms one's own exist- 
ence I write as if my body were fragile and tired No, I am strong 1 
was always hard and thin, and work m the fields has developed my* latent 
powen My legs, my arms and bade have sohd musclcs~it is pleasure 
to move them "^liat is weak m me is the force that makes force think 
it IS the natural sense of happy consaousness whicli lapses That sense 
1 call life. It IS hfe m me, and I believe in all organisms, but m us adult 
humans it u only intermittent 

lam sure of one thmg And that u health Health alone gives me some 
of my movements, and health sends out my sympathies When once I 
saw stoat dancmg, and the viper nppling with ecstasy at the caress 
of the summer sun, then all over me 1 felt the physical echo of tlieirjoyous 
perfection And watchmg the sunny horses tugging across the stubble 
field, I felt the same kmd of extended well-being The play of their 
muscles seemed to stimulate my own, their strength and exertion ex- 
panded me Watebrng ammals, flowen and leaves, and the human body, 
one learns to hvc in the eye One learns that beauty is never tsolateJ, but 
always related, and never ended 

It u m February that I am wnting this To-day, walking to the stile, 
I stopped for a htdc while under the oak tree Winter gales had scattered 
and hidden theted-btown leaves Cnnklcd and bnttle, they showed here 
and there m the bleached grass, astonishmgly vivid suU Bib of rottcai 
branches and gray , freckled twigs lay on Ae ground looking up I saw 
them hooked m die tree, balanang by die forks and turned downwards 
like diviners’ rods 

As I stood there I felt some instrument m my breast throbbed to the 
eardu Looking up, it acknowledged the sky 

The sky and the earth were hauntmg in dicir contmuity and profound 
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''peace It'wa^ as quiet a day as when M and I lay there with the 

Waning land around us ' > \ ^ 

The clouds were the constant images ofpeace, the hills resounded with 
space and spacious song ^ Nearby the wrens went neatly from hush to 
bush without a note, hut the gtay^hght iradcr the sl:y swarmed with 
singing larks { * • 

As I stepped the dead leaves hissed and crunched,* the self possessed 
birds twinkled over the brown bracken The chaffinch sang his hasty 
tunc, the partridges sent but their mdescnhablc call, and some people 
laughing went strolling through the meadow with them dogs Over 
the stream and fields and through the distant willows came the shoutmg 
of the children running down the lane from school j Walkmg between 
the oak tree and the stile, I thought of death, as 1 do every day and every 
► hour Not death with its knccluig, and service, and decay, but of short 
corruption to cleanness, and thd whTte bone m its stany beauty on 
the turf ^ , * 

As m childhood instinct told me diat there were paths which didn’t 
end before one was tired so now it tells me that ^cre is a path which 
doesn't weary Leanmg on the stile looking up into the impenetrable 
openness of the sky, picking up and hoarding the ^yellow ivy leaves for 
dehght in my hand I had a wonderful sense of sohtude stored with happi- 
ness Then I knew that bitter loneliness is not fields of sky and hills of 
grass I knew it when I was a ^hild then I was not surCf and now, I am 
agam certam that the^cafth forever innocent is forever my companion 
Bemg a child is themost important thing that ever Jiappcns to us It is 
the essential {proportion m a whole lift, its trudi recognized is a star 
'regained ^ * 

I was alone under thV oak tree I am alone to-mght wlien /rom the 
porchlcansec the complete darkness thathes under ind behind the white 
constellations Yet I am not londy By lettmg hiy mind lean towards 
them I can ftcl the touch of their hght, the mCaiung of their presence 
with my own 4 

I am not lonely I should only be lonely if I happened alone if I existed 
alone, if I had to make myself hreadie If I had created myself and must 
deade for myself when to die then I should be lonely, and should not ask 
myself why I didn’t envy the strolling people their laughter, the children 
out of school their childhood ’ 1 don’t envy them because' on earth I find 
myself in everything becausej^UHRftS^^fathweareallthcsaineage 



